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Concentrated Manures a Good Thing 
and a Blessing, 


CONTINUED FROM MAY NO. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

My experience in the use of these chemical 
manures has convinced me that they act better 
and pay better on rich soils, or when combined 
with domestic manures. Nevertheless they may 
be very properly applied to poor land when the 
main object is to get a stand of clover. On 
ordinary soils they should be used at long inter- 
vals, and always followed by clover. The 
theory of M. Ville, that soils may be cultivated 

early for an indefinite time by the use of ferti- 
izers, does net hold good here. Practice and 
experience here have shown that after the first 
year or two the crop begins to fall off, and con- 
tinues to do so until the fertilizer ceases to have 
any effect whatever. 

An important practical question is now agita- 
ting the planting interest of Virginia, and that 
is: Is it advisable to use these fertilizers the pre- 
sent season on the tobacco crop, in view of pre- 
sent low prices of tobacco? Theve given this 
question much thought, and have consulted 
some of our most successful planters here, and 
my most decided opinion is, that they may be 
used even now profitably on the tobacco crop 
under favorable conditions. Our true policy at 

resent is to make first-class Virginia tobacco, 

or if we can do this we can generally get 
remunerative prices for it. In order to do it, 
however, we must make the soil rich, plant in 
time, and cultivate the crop thoroughly. In the 
use of the fertilizers on the tobacco crop I would 
advise that they be applied in combination with 
the domestic manures, which should be spread 
on the land thickly or thinly in accordance with 
their quantity and the character of the soil; 
and then supplemented by an application of some 

ood and reliable fertilizer at the rate of three or 
our hundred pounds per acre. 

Before closing this paper I will add a few 
thoughts touching the question whether our 
soils need lime or not. Our most intelligent 
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| without the presence of that mineral. 


| plant food. 
| expect to harvest large crops immediately from 


| New SERIES. 


farmers differ widely upon this question,—some 
contending that they do, and others that they 
do not. Some have experimented with it with- 
out observing any effect; whilst others have 
experienced the most marked results. Lime 
acts in two ways: First, as direct plant food— 
for all plants contain lime more or less; and 
secondly, it acts as a decomposer both of the 
mineral and organic constituents of the soil. It 
is generally conceded that so far as plant food is 
concerned, our soils generally contain enough 
lime to meet the wants of vegetation. An able 
writer says: “The addition of lime is not so 
beneficial from its mere presence in the soil, for 
generally there is enough for plant food ; but its 
good effect is due chiefly to the chemical changes 
it causes amongst the substances composing and 
existing in the soil.” “The exact manner in 
which lime acts upon the soil is not entirely 
understood ; but that it does produce a wonderful 
effect, and a very beneficial one, is well-known.” 
“It must be borne in mind that lime of itself 
will not give fertility to a soil. The material 
upon which it can act must be present, or its 
greatest effect will be lost.’ There must be 
organic matter in the soil, either as decomposing 
manure or as vegetable mould, upon which it 
can operate. Lime brings into play the consti- 
tuents of the soil, and enables the plant to feed 
upon them, whilst as a salt it forms the food of 
plants. The richer the soil the better will prove 
the effect of lime. The poorer the soil the 
slower and worse the effect. It is owing to this 
cause that lime has been condemned in many 
cases, it having been put upon soils where there 
was nothing for it to operate upon. The effect 
of lime is long-continued. Its benefits can be 
seen for crop after crop. As long as there is 
vegetable matter in the soil it slowly decomposes 
it, forming new combinations and fresh food. 
Lime appears to change the inert or organic 
matters of the soil, and gives durability to their 
action beyond wkat would have been the case 
It also 
changes the relations between the other consti- 
tuents of the soil, and is an essential element of 
It follows, then, that whoever may 
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the addition of lime to poor land will surely be 
deceived.” 

Touching the quantity of lime to be applied, 
the same excellent writer says: “The propor- 
tion of lime to be added to the soil should be in 
accordance with the amount of vegetable matter 
already existing in it or that may be contributed. 
In other words the lime should progress, pari 
passu, and by following such a course the land 
may be brought to a state of permanent fertility 
to which it never could be carried by farm-yard 
manure alone. What may be an overdose of 
lime for one field would be a light dressing for 
another.” 

Believing this writer to be in the main correct, 
I have no doubt but that any of our soils would 
be benefited by liming, provided the necessary 
vegetable matter be applied for it to act upon. 

t would be most decidedly beneficial to apply 
lime to our tobacco lots; for instance: where 
there have been heavy applications of the coarser 
domestic manures. Not only by causing a more 
rapid decomposition of the vegetable matter, but 
in supplying the plant with lime, for the tobacco 
plant draws more lavishly upon the soil for lime 
than any plant we cultivate 

I will take occasion to add also a few observa- 
tions about the phosphates or phosphoric acid. 
The able writer referred to says of this sub- 
stance: “We have said that phosphoric acid 
according to our estimate is the most valuable 
substance with which the farmer has to do.” It 
is the bone-making element, and is therefore an 
indispensable ingredient of all animal food. 
Phosphoric acid, though extensively diffused 
and sometimes in large quantities. does not 
appear to be found in the same profusion as the 
other substances mentioned. The phosphate of 
lime is a fixed salt, neither soluble nor volatile, 
and when removed from the soil must be 
replaced. This is done in the shape of inorganic 
manures. The amount returned from the barn- 
yard is infinitely less than that carried away in 
grain, hay, milk, bone and flesh; and notwith- 
standing all our care there must be a constant 
decrease of that substance. Unless we have 
recourse to exterior sources, utter exhaustion 
and impoverishment sooner or later is inevitable. 
There can be no civilization without population ; 
no population without food, and no food with- 
out phosphoric acid. 

The English were the first to discover the 
value and importance of the phosphates. Fifty 
years ago they waked up to the fact that the 
soils of England were nearly exhausted of this 
valuable substance; and ever since then she has 
been ransacking the whole world for bones, and 
the trade in bones has become immense. The 
same writer, speaking of this trade, says: “The 
bones introduced have increased to an enormous 
extent during the last few years. So far back as 
the year 1827, two hundred and fifty-eight ves- 
sels entered the one port of Hull, carrying 17,718 
tons of bones. In 1835 the importation into 
Hull alone had increased to 25,700 tons.” 

“The loss that is taking place in this most 
essential ingredient of life ame ayy is enor- 
mous, unavoidable, and impossible to estimate 


with any correctness. Independent of that 


continuous drain which takes place by the wash- 
ing of the soil, together with the waste ever 


| occurring in provisions of all kind, grain, vege- 
tables and animals exported, and but a small 
part of which finds its way back to the place 
whence it came, there is another gradual yet 
certain loss, which in time will be felt. I allude 
to the phosphorus in our bodies which are 
buried in the ground.” 

Says the same writer: “Farm as you may, 
upon the majority of soils, without the use of 
extraneous fertilizers, your crops will certainly 
.diminish, until impoverishment shall leave no 
other alternative than starvation or emigration.” 
' At present the demand for the phosphates is 
| such, and tlere is such vast quantities used, that 
the bone supply is totally inadequate to meet it, 
}and recourse must be had to that great reser- 
| voir of supplies—the ocean. Recourse must be 
{had to the mineral phosphates which come 
directly or indirectly trom the ocean. The min- 
| eral phosphates and the bone phosphates are the 
{same in substance, both yielding phosphoric 
acid. It is thought by some that the bone phos- 
phate is the best. When furnished in the pure 
raw-bone state, the bone phosphates may be the 
most valuable,—for the raw bone contains a good 
deal of animal matter which yields a considerable 
amount ot ammonia. But a vast deal of the 
bones now used in the manufacture of fertilizers 
has either been charred or leached, and contains 
no animal matter, and is therefore no better than 
the mineral phosphate. Persons who give the 
| bone phosphate iue preference fail to remember 
that the phosphates of the soil are all mineral, 
and the crop made from the natural soil contains 
the mineral phosphates alone. The amount of 
the phosphates that find their way back to the 
soil is very small when compared with what is 
abstracted ; and if this constant drain is kept up 
without making due return, utter exhaustion is 
inevitable sooner or later, and the practical 
| farmer should never lose sight of this important 
| truth. 

As a great deal of violent invective has been 
uttered recently against these fertilizers, and 
| fraud and adulteration lavishly charged upon the 
| manufacturers of them, I will take the occasion 
| to express the honest belief that there is at this 
| time less fraud and adulteration practiced than at 
| any time since their first introduction. We have 
now a State chemist, whose duty it is to analyze 
all brands sold in the State. These analyses, 
which are published regularly from time to time, 
show that most if not all of them measure fully 
up to what they claim to be. Dr. Taylor, the 
State chemist, says in his report: “I have every 
| reason to believe as to nearly if not all of these 
fertilizers, that the manufacturers have made an 
| honest effort to attain what they claim.” 
| In what I have said about fish as the basis of 
| these concentrated manures, I do not pretend to 
raise any question of preference between fish 
and other manurial substances. I know that 
there are other valuable materials that have been 
utilized for the purpose, that have never seen the 
ocean. Whilst these other substances are both 
valuable and efficient, they are entirely inade- 
quate to meet the demand, and fish do reall 
constitute the main basis either directly or indi- 
rectly. 

The point that I have endeavored to make in 
this paper is, that it is through fish and the 




















other inhabitants of the “vast deep” that nature 
contrives to repair the devastations of “flood 
and tide,” and keep up the equilibrium between 
land and sea. It is a beautiful theory, and 
affords but another evidence of the wisdom and 
beneficence of the Great Creator, “who spake 
and it was done; who commanded and it stood 
fast.” Wma. HoLMan. 
Cumberland Co., Va., 1879. 


a Sali 
The Sugar Convention at Elmira, N. Y. 





The convention was attended by a number of 
prominent men, among whom were Commis- 
sioner Le Duc, of the agricultural department; 
Prof. Caldwell, of the Cornell University of 
New York, and Mr. Englehardt. The first was 
called upon to lead in the discussion, and occu- 
pied the most of the time in giving his experi- 
ence in the production and manufacture of ser- 
glum sugar, and presented specimens which had 
been manipulated within the walls of his depart- 
ment, and concluded his remarks by saying: 


“Now gentlemen, what you have seen to-day, 
I mean these sugars exhibited here, are the pre- 
sent results of an effort to revolutionize the 
country in an agreeable manner, by the intro- 
duction of a new industry of the greatest im- 
portance. It means revolution not only here 
among our own people, but a revolution abroad 
in the islands of the sea that take our surplus 
gold for sugar, and refuse our flour and other 
articles of export. This revolution means a 
change for the better in our depressed state of 
affairs.” 


The remarks of Mr. Le Duc were well received, 
but it was evident that those present felt more 
interest in the beet-root branch of the same sub- 
ject. The chairman called on Prof. Caldwell to 
give his views on the subject under discussion, 
who claimed to have a special interest in it, as 
he attempted ten years ago, when he first went 
to Cornell, to introduce the culture of the beet 
and the manufacture of sugar therefrom, but for 
reasons assigned, mainly his engagements in 
other matters pertaining to his position, it was 
not a success, although Mr. Cornell, he said, 
took great interest in the project at the time, and 
gave him his hearty co-operation. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Englehardt made an ad- 
dress on the cultivation of the beet, which, em- 
bracing the more practical details of the subject, 
we give in preference to the others, at the present 
time. We copy from the Husbandman : 

THE SUGAR BEET. 

The sugar beet is a variety of beta maritima, 
a biennial plant found growing wild along the 
coast of the Mediterranean. Through cultiva- 
tion, not only has the outer appearance of the 


plant been changed, but also its chemical compo- 
sition, as the following analyses prove : 
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In the wild plant soda salts predominate, in the 
cultivated one potash salts. e distinguish sev- 
eral varieties of sugar beets: The white Silesian 
sugar beet, Ashard’s beet, the Audlinburg variety, 
the French Vilmorine sugar beet, the Siberian 
and the Imperial sugar beet. Good sugar beets 
are usually pear-shaped, weighing from one to 
two pounds, with a white firm flesh, very few or 
no side roots and small heads of leaves. They 
are rich in sugar, but poor in other substances, 
especially in nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous. 
Their juice contains crystalizable sugar, albumin- 
ous or nitrogenous substances, phosphoric, 
silicic and sulphuric acids, potash, soda, lime, 
magnesia, iron and manganese, among organic 
acids, especially oxalic acid, also asparagin, gum, 
fat, etc. 

The possibility of producing in the United 
States and Canada, beets possessing the required 
amount of sugar and being also in other regards 
equal to the requirements, has been established 
beyond a doubt, and the last and most convinc- 
ing proof is the Maine beet-sugar factory of Port- 
land. They started on the 21st day of October 
last, and within nine days produced, of all grades 
of sugar, 94,467 pounds out of 450 tons of beets, 
and they expected to manufacture from the dried 
beets 125,000 pounds more. I also have been 
informed that they intend to pay the coming 
season five dollars instead of four dollars, which 
was last year’s price per ton of beets. 

My friend and predecessor, Prof. Goesmann, 
now of Amherst, Mass, has done more to advance 
the cause of beet-sugar culture in this country 
than any other scientific man, and for much of 
what I sM¥il state to you to-day I am indebted to 
his writings and experiments. For a successful 
cultivation of the sugar beet we require: 

1. The best varieties. 

2. A soil best adapted for beet culture. 

8. The proper mechanical condition of the 
same. 

4. A rational rotation of crops. 

5. Manuring based on sound scientific princi- 
ples. 

The German beet growers cultivate most 
extensively the White Silesian beet, the so-called 
“Ashard beet,” but not to the exclusion of the 
Audlinburg variety, which requires the richest 
soil. The Vilmorine beet, a French variety, is 
cultivated for its large percentage of sugar, but 
prose worked before it freezes, since it loses 
considerable of its sugar in the pits. A good 
sugar beet should contain at least 12 per cent. of 
sugar capable of crystalization, but a very small 

er-centage of saline substances; and while the 

atter have no injurious effect on the formation 
of sugar in the growing beets, they are very 
objectionable in the process of separating and 
crystalizing the sugar, increasing the yield in 
molasses and the manufacturing expenses. 
Nitrog2nous substances on the other hand exert 
their influences in the growing beets. They 
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reduce the yield of sugar, and we find therefore 
the amount of sugar in the beet corresponding 
to the amount of nitrogenous substances. The 
more of the latter are present the less of the 
former we will find. 

For seed-beets we must select healthy, well 
shaped beet-roots, of from one and one-half to 
two pounds weight, showing the most rings 
of leafmarks. Moreover, seed-beets must never 
be taken from the first product of the soil, and 
they should be grown by themselves. An acre 
of seed-beets usually produce from 12,000 to 
25,000 pounds of seeds. 

I find it stated that “a mellow, deep, sandy 
loam,” provided it possesses “a free and perme- 
able subsoil,—a soil named by German agricultur- 
ists a rich first-class barley soil,”—is best adapted 
to beet-root culture. Whenever the subsoil is 
not perfectly free we must remedy this defect by 
a proper drainage. The soil should be deep and 
loose, more limy than sandy, rich in humus or 
well-decomposed organic matter. Stony soils to 
coarse gravelly soils, or thin surface soils with 
gravel as a subsoil, or, finally, a soil with too 
much undecayed vegetable matter, are considered 
not well adapted to beet raising. In regard to 
clayish soils i may state that they are objectiou- 
able during a rainy summer, since they produce 
watery beets, wanting in saccharine matter, 
while in a dry season they become hard and so 
compact as to interfere very materially with a 
proper development of the roots, which is more 
the case when from time to time heavy showers 
occur. 

Before leaving this subject let me call your 
attention to the subsoil. The importance of 
the latter, especially its proper composition— 
that is, its available amount of plant food for 
the beets—becomes at once evident when we 
remember that in consequence of their long 
roots they must draw their required nourish- 
ment from it during the most important stage 
of their development, namely, during the time 
when they lay up the sugar in their cells. So 
long as they are not fully grown, of course they 
derive it trom the upper portion of the soil 
which we manure. It is true we can assist by 
chemical means in conveying at least in part 
the required plant food from the upper to the 
lower or subsoil, as, for instance, by the employ- 
ment of salt at the proper time and in proper 
quantities; but we are not in every instance 
certain of success. 

While we may improve land with an inferior 
soil, or such as require the one or the other 
kind of plant food or several kinds, by supply- 
ing them with properly selected fertilizers and 
by an adoption of a rational system of rotation 
of crops, we require for obtaining the proper 
mechanical conditions of our soil deep plowing 
in connection with subsoiling (manuring the 
subsoil.) Then we should never plow to a less 
depth than eight inches; sixteen inches and 
even deeper is very advantageous, since all ob- 
servations in Europe tend to prove that deep 

lowing and subsoiling has given the best results. 
n short, the improvement of the subsoil by 
mechanical and chemical means is of the utmost 
importance in the sugar-beet culture; but it 
requires some time before we can produce a 
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good beet-growing field from one that possessed 
neither the favorable physical properties nor the 
necessary plant food. 

“Wherever deep plowing is undertaken for 
the first time, it is done during the fall, and the 
lands are immediately afterwards well manured. 
The rules for preparing the soil may be summed 
up as follows: manure in the fall and plow the 
manure in deep; use only well-rotted compost. 
If you are obliged to manure in the spring, 
begin the work in autumn at any rate and turn 
the soil two or three times; do not work the 
soil when wet; pulverize it with the best imple- 
ments and as soon as possible; let not much 
time be lost between the last mechanical opera- 
tion and the seeding.” (Goessmann.) 

The next point for our consideration is the 
exhaustion of the soil through beet culture and 
the restoration of that which we remove. If 
we could secure besides the leaves all of the 
press cakes, the scum of the factory, molasses, 
etc., resulting from our beet crop, we would 
return almost the entire amount of both the 
mineral and nitrogenous constituents, since with 
the sugar we remove only what the plant 
received from the air; but since this is almost 
impossible the following facts are important. 

The effect of beet-root culture on the general 
prosperity of a country may be learned from the 
following facts : 

An inquiry by the French government in 
1850, for the purpose of ascertaining if an in- 
creased production of beets would cause a 
proportionate decrease in that of cereals and 
meat, showed that the district of Valenciennes 
in 1813 produced about twenty bushels of wheat 

er acre. In 1833 it produced thirty bushels. 
efore beet culture was established the entire 
production of wheat was 710,000 bushels. It 
rose in 1833 to 1,492,000 bushels,—an increase 
of over fifty per cent. In 1822 the whole district 
fed 400 oxen; nine years later,in 1831, it fat- 
tened 10,784, or an increase of over twenty-five 
to one. 

“According to another official document of 
the French government, of 1873, there exists in 
the north of France a certain number of districts 
which have obtained the maximum of agricul- 
tural production. Thus in favorable seasons 
these localities produce an average to the acre 
of forty bushels of wheat, forty-five tons of 
beets, and 350 to 400 bushels of potatoes, etc. 
What causes this prodigious prosperity ? In some 
parts it is due to the use of Flemish manure, 
which agriculturists from the North have util- 
ized for centuries; in others where human 
feces are not collected it is entirely due to the 
production of beets. It has been repeated on 
all sides and it cannot be too much said of the 
cultivation of beets that it has contributed 
much to agricultural progress.” 

(“See beet sugar, its economical production in 
the province of Quebec. E. A. Barnard, Esq., 
Director of Agriculture, Department of Agri- 
culture, Quebec.”’) 

The same is true in regard to the beet sugar 
districts of Germany and Belgium. While we 
in America produce eleven bushels of wheat per 
acre, they produce, to say the least, double, and 
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60 it is with almost every other crop of farm 
produce. 

The necessity of returning to the soil that 
which we remove from it year by year in grain, 
live stuck, etc., is too well known to you to 
require argument on my part to convince you 
thereof. Barn-yard manure is the main and 
universal manure of the farmer; the commercial 
fertilizers he adds only to assist the former or 
to supply a particular deficiency of the soil. 
Since the beet requires a rich soil in well-de- 
composed organic matter for the production of 
the greatest quantity of sugar, it is the univer 
sally-adopted custom to manure heavily with 
barn-yard manure the year previous,—thus giv- 
ing the latter a sufficient time to perfect disinte- 
gration, and to apply a commercial fertilizer 
previous to planting. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture for the 
State of North Carolina recommended in his 
late circular to the experimentors in sugar-beet 
culture the following points: “Plow or spade at 
least 15 inches deep and pulverize thoroughly, 

utting on broadcast any commercial fertilizer 

nown to be good for vegetables, at the rate of 
400 pounds per acre, or ashes at the rate of 400 
= per acre. Be sure wot to use stalde or 

rn-yard manure. The object of deep cultiva- 
tion is to cause the beet root to grow entirely 
below the surface, the part above being injuri- 
ous to sugar-making, and if the root should 
ee above the surface it must be kept covered 

y earth. 

“Seed-planting—Soak in water twenty-four 
hours, and as soon as you see signs of sprouting 
roli them in wood ashes or plaster, and plant 
not more than an inch deep, and thick enough 
in the drill to leave the plants from eight to 
twelve inches apart after thinning. Have the 
rows from eighteen to twenty-two inches apart. 
Remember that large beets are poor in sugar, 
and it is the percentage of sugar we wish to 
determine.” 

If you sow them by machine in rows twenty 
inches apart, and thin them out aftewards so 
that there are about eight inches between them, 
(that will require from fourteen to eighteen 
pounds of seed,) you can produce from 28,000 
to 30,000 beets of the proper size. If they 
should weigh on an average one pound and one- 
quarter, you would have between sixteen to 
eighteen tons of beets per acre, containing at 
least 2,000 pounds of sugar. 

The following table will be of interest to you: 
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Metz (fodder beet.)...... 86,457 ths. 4.5 3,890 tbs. 
Imperial (sugar-beet.)..... 59,613 * 10.51 6.265 * 
Silesian white............ 52,787 ** 13.4 97,200 * 





The molasses obtained in the manufacture of 
‘beet sugar cannot be employed for the house- 





hold as we use that of cane sugar, since it pos- 


sesses a disagreeable taste due to a large amount 
of mineral salts contained therein—hence it is 
either used for stock-feeding or the manufacture 
of alcohol. The residue from the manufacture 
of the latter serves for the preparation of vari- 
ous potash and soda salts employed in the arts 
and manufactures. It is evaporated in suitable 
vessels to dryness, and then calcined, when one 
hundred pounds of it contain, on an average, of 


Per cent. 
Carbomate Of POCAGOR. 0. ccccccccccccccocesccsccs 7.60 
CarBemate OF GOES .0.000 cccccccccccccccccsocosese 4.70 
CRlerIEe OF POCRSSBM . 000s cccccecccess: cosecesoes 6.75 
Sulphate of potassa........cce- secccccesecees coos 6.75 
45.80 


The amount of these salts thus removed from 
the soil by sugar-beet culture is very considera- 
ble, and must be returned to it again either 
directly or indirectly. The cellular residue 
remaining after the extraction of the sugar 
from the beets, and which, according to the 
methods employed, varies in its composition 
and monetary value, is used for feeding purposes. 
In the shape of press cake it is worth over 
seventeen dollars per acre, and amounts to 
about six thousand pounds. It is an excellent 


fodder. The average composition is given as 
follows: 

Per cent. 

f AIDEMRER . 9 ncce cccccccacccccoocse cvccce eeccese 1.33 

I int. dd 609 000n.090006.+0608060604000000000 40008 6.487 
Cametee ash ccccccccccccccesecce covccccesccssed 11.180 
ndna0 050000 so6enen5annececdnsatndcessennes 6.487 
GIR cin. 00:00.008000005006.060006 c8sasennbs 1.180 
iad ciaaosisos vddcesdareeunetaehbosesedoee 74.180 


The leaves of the beets, which usually amount 
to one-quarter the weight of the beets, if they 
can not all be fed green, may either be plowed 
under or be preserved by putting them into 
pits, dug on the dryest part of the farm, with 
alternate layers of chopped oat, rye or wheat 
straw, adding one quarter of one per cent. of 
salt. Care must be taken that they are packed 
properly and finally covered with a layer of 
earth, the latter being added in the same pro- 
portion as the mass shrinks by fermentation. 
It is stated that sixty pounds of fresh leaves 
produce forty pounds of preserved leaf-mass,— 


{ one acre furnishing thus over 5,000 pounds of 


such food, of which 100 pounds, taking a ton of 
good hay at $20, is worth .163 cents. 

Now, you may ask how much barn-yard ma- 
nure will the press cake and the leaves yield 
when fed to live stock. The calculation is a 
very easy one if we know the dry substance 
of the article of vegetable food we are feeding. 
By multiplying this amount of dry substance 
with 1.75, we have the — of a 
manure resulting from it. hus the 6,000 
pounds of press-cake, with 25 per cent. of dry 
matter, or 1,500 pounds, yield 2,450 pounds, and 
the 8,000 pounds of leaves, with 11 per cent. of 
dry matter, or 880 pounds, give 1,540 pounds. 
Total amount of manure from both sources 


| therefore almost two tons. 


The time required to reap the benefit of various 
kinds of manure, the following calculation is 


usually adopted : 

ist Year. 2d Year. 3d Year. 4th Year. 
Stable manure... .50. 25. 15. 10. 
Flour of bone.....30. 30. 25. 15. 
Oil cake... ......50. 30. 20. 15. 
Peruvian guano. ..60. 30. 20. 15. 
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The return from an acre of beets: 
Sugar—1,900 pounds at 8 cts...... cece e eee ee ee eees $152.00 
Molasses for feeding purposes............ceeeceees 3.66 
Press cakes $17.40, crowns $4............ceeeeeeees 21.40 
Leaves as manure or fodder..............+6+ Seeees 12.00 
$189.06 


To this amount should be added the profit on 
fodder converted into milk, beef and manure. 
(Goessmann.) 

Without wishing to give the detailed account 
of the experiments, it will suffice to state: that 
the butter made from the milk had a pure taste, 
and that the leaves fed in a proper proportion 
with other food (he feeds fifty pounds of leaves, 
one pound peanut cake and twenty pounds of 
mixed fodder) have not only a beneficial influ- 
ence on the milk secretion, but are also health- 
ful and beneficial to the cows. 

My friend Dr. Goessmann says: “The value 


| sowin the wheat 400 tbs. of bone to the acre, 
sown Cosson, and 150 tbs. of some one of the 
| prepared phosphates, drilled in with the wheat,— 
| the whole at a cost of ten or twelve dollars per 
‘acre. His field did not yield but twenty bushels 
|to the acre, and it was not equal in quality to 
|that grown by Mr. Brinton Warner, from the 
Hungarian grass alone. 

Mr. Brinton Warner last fall sowed some 
twelve acres in the Hungarian grass, turned 
| under as before, and it is now looking very well. 

He also had some six or eight acres sown with 

bone. If desired, I will advise you of result 
after harvest. [Please do—Epb.] 

| think this trial of my neighbor Warner shows 

conclusively that our lands here need vegetable 
mould, and the Hungarian grass is a cheap and 
| expedient way of furnishing it. 
Very respectfully yours, 


ry of press cakes and preserved leaves for the sup- ; : R. E. DuvALu. 
5 port of live stock, particularly during a period Harford County, Maryland. 
when food, as a general rule, becomes scarce, | . 





and thus expensive, must be quite apparent, 
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especially when we consider further that every 
ton of sugar beets raised furnishes 400 pounds of 
press cakes and 400 pounds of fresh leaves, ard 
that an ordinary factory consumes from forty to 
fifty tons of beet roots per day during five 
months.” 





Value of Green Crops as Manure. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


Thinking that the result of a trial of a neigh- 
bor of mine may be of interest to others, I send 
you the following statement of facts; andif you 
should think it of sufticient importance, I hope 
you will give it a place in your valuable journal : 

Mr. Brinton F. Warner, whose farm is about 
three miles and a half northwest of Bel Air, 
raised a crop of wheat last year, from the turn- 
ing-in of a crop of Hungarian grass. that sur- 
prised his neighbors, and was, doubtless, very 
gratifying to himself. The field was an old 
orchard, about eight acres in extent, and the 
three preceding years had been planted in corn. 
The first crop of corn was raised without fertili- 
zer of any kind, the land being moderately 
good,—making six or eight barrels of corn to 
the acre. The second year he manured half of 
the field from the barn-yard, and the third year 
the remaining half was manured from the same 
source. The following June (of ’77) he sowed 
it with Hungarian grass—about one bushel to 
the acre—and in September he turned it in and 
sowed the wheat, without fertilizer of any kind. 
Last harvest he gathered upward of thirty bush- 
els per acre of very fine wheat, of the Fultz 
variety. His brother, Wm. Warner, Esq., whose 
farm adjoined his, sowed a field of twelve acres 
of the same kind of land (for their fields were 
almost adjoining, only a small lot between them) 
in the same variety of wheat. This land has 
been well farmed for the last twenty years, and 
has been abundantly manured, for Mr. Warner 
was the most liberal in the purchase of commer- 
cial fertilizers of any of the farmers in that 
neighborheod. Beside putting on all his barn- 
yard manure, so that his field should have pro- 


duced the best crop, he put on at the time of 


The Haymarket Agricultural Club. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


The club met on the 2d inst. at “Mill Park,” 
residence of Mr. C. A. Heineken. The com- 
mittee of inspection, attended by the other 
| members, made quite an extended tour over the 
premises of Mr. H. In passing his hennery we 
noticed fine specimens of Houdans, Brahmas, 
Leghorns, &c.; fields well set in timothy and 
clover; stock in good condition and getting a 
good bite of grass in spite of the late cold, dry 
season. 

Mr. H.’s specialty is his vineyard and wine 
cellar. We think he must find it profitable, as 
he is yearly increasing the number of his vines. 
Several communications from the pen of Mr. H., 
in former numbers of your paper, in regard to 
wine-making and its kindred topics, prove him 
au fait in the theory of his specialty, and we 
think the trial of a few bottles of his “Catawba” 
or “Norton Seedling” would convince the most 
fastidious that he is equally happy in practical 
results. 

The Alderney cows, with their distended 
udders, are not only a good advertisement of 
the superiority of their breed as milkers, but 
also of the succulency aud milk-producing quali- 
ties of Prince Wiiliam grass. His po were 
grazing the young grass of last year’s seeding. 
‘That grazing young grass is preferable to mow- 
ing has been approved by a majority of our 
club, and we would revive the question “here 
and now” in order to elicit the views of our 
Gunpowder brethren, whom we, of this side of 
the Potomac, regard as Co. A. of the battalion 
of farmers’ clubs who report at the headquarters 
|of the old American Farmer. 

Turning under not to be considered, and the 
question narrowed down to mowing or grazing, 
now, as least injurious to land and grass, would 
ou drive in the mower or turn on the stock ? 

ill our comrades at the head of column please 
pass their answer down the line ? 

After inspection, the question of a regular 
neighborhood market, for sale of stock, &c., 
‘under consideration for two previous meetin 
was resumed, and it was determined to make 
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our first and experimental effort in this line on 
Saturday, May 17th,at Haymarket. We believe 
the local gatherings of stock, &c., for sale in 
every thriving neighborhood is destined to 
become a prominent and valuable feature in our 
marketing economy. 

Question for evening: “Fencing in all its 
bearings and the soiling system in connection 
therewith.” The club, without dissent, think 
land in this country too cheap and labor too 
high for the soiling system to obtain; yet 
earnestly approve the growing of fodder corn, 
&c., for the partial soiling of stock as a reserve 
when the pastures need supplementing. The 
fence question was approached cautiously and 
with an unaccustomed gravity of mien, all feel- 
ing that its importance should place it as a front 
plank in the platform of our State politics. In 
order to come within the purview of the law for 
damages, &c., we are required to make our 
fencing (as a negro legislator expressed it) “‘horse- 
high, buli-strong and pig-tight’—a tax on our 
farmers compared with which the “State debt” 
under the McCullough compromise assumes 
small proportions. Let us agitate this question, 
and if, for once, we can get our farmers to act in 
concert we shall get the needed legislation. 
Like protection for sheep, it may be a long time 
coming, but if we “keep at it’ it will come. 

Mr. Brown spoke of a good fence: he had 
seen five rails to the panel, posts set in ground 
ten feet apart, ends of rails flattened to about 
14 inches and nailed on, making a neater fence 
and taking up less land than the old worm-fence. 

Mr. Heuser is trying the barbed-wire fence 
and likes it except as against vagrant hogs. A 
majority favor the “stake and cap” fence as 
being the best and cheapest under our present 


law. Rost. H. Ty.Ler, Sec’y. 
Prince William Co., Va., May, 1879. 
“ee 


Grazing Stock. 





The Deer Creek (Harford Co., Md.) Farmers’ 
Club’s monthly meeting for May was held at tle 
residence of 8. B. & G. E. Silver, whose farm 
was inspected by the committee appointed for 
the purpose,—Messrs. Glasgow, Lee and Mun- 
nikhuysen,—who reported a fine lot of sheep on 
the farm; that the pasture and cattle looked 
well; that there had been already sold 76 lambs, 
averaging 45 Ibs. each, and that there were 90 
still left. One lot of sheep, wintered on coarse 
feed, fodder and straw, are doing well. 

The committee commended the Messrs. Silver 
for hauling out manure in the spring and top- 
dressing the grass. Altogether, the farm is ia 
fine condition every way. 

The subject of stock grazing was then intro- 
duced. e quote as usual from the dis - 

Silas B. Silver thought it important to ascer- 
tain what kinds of grasses will do best at differ- 
ent seasons of a so as to have pastures 
always vigorous and fresh. He read an inter- 
esting article from the Country Gentleman, 
showing that corn and grass together will put 
twice as much flesh on cattle as corn and hay, 


| and therefore thought that corn should be fed 
| to cattle while on grass. He did not approve 
'of turning cattle out too soon, when the grass 
\is very young. Cattle will fatten on pure 
clover, but it does not last long enough in the 
fall. For pasturing sheep Mr. Silver said he 
wanted a close, thick, old sod, that the sheep 
could not tear up. He preferred short grass, 
and said sheep would do better on land that 
had not been pastured previously. He could 
see no difticulty in the way of cattle pasturing 
after sheep or with them. 

John Moores said grazing was a healthy busi- 
ness—good for the land, good for the stock and 
good for the community. The most enlightened 
communities are those that graze stock, and the 
most intelligent farmers are grazing farmers. 
It is reduced to a certainty that heavy crops of 
corn cannot be raised unless the Jand has been 
previously grazed. There is more money in 
grazing than in any other branch of farming. 
The only rich farmers we ever had, or have 
now, have become rich by grazing. Many 
farmers think we must have old pasture for 
grazing, but Mr. Moores thought it could be 
done without old permanent pastures. Farmers 
often sacrifice a great portion of their farms by 
attempting to keep up such pastures. 

George R. Glasgow preferred to turn his cat- 
tle out as early as they can find anything to 
pick. If turned out early it was his experience 
that they were less liable to scour than if kept 
up until the grass is high. He believed it 
would pay to give them meal. 

R. J. Rogers was decidedly in favor of giving 
cattle a little meal when on grass. It will make 
them weigh better for their appearance. If fed 
some meal they rarely scour. He has some cat- 
tle which received no meal during the winter, 
but now he feeds to 20 steers, two or three 
times a week, 14 to 2 bushels of meal, with 14 
gallons of salt mixed with it. This is placed 
on the thickest sod. The cattle lick it up and 
waste less of it than when fed from troughs or 
boxes. The tiue policy is to feed some meal 

|all winter and never let your cattle get poor. 
|Mr. Rogers said he had thought old sod would 
}stand the most pasturing, but had his doubts 
|about it being the richest. Hogs will do better 
if allowed to run on grass. Sheep and cattle 
will pasture well together. Sheep should not 
be kept on the same pasture a number of years, 
| but should occasionally be changed to fresh 
| pasture. 

|, George E. Silver said in grazing stock it is 
| important to have grass that starts early in the 
| spring and lasts late in the fall, For that reason 
he was in favor of orchard grass. There is a 
| good deal of difference in the quality of grass. 
Clover is not good for fattening purposes.— 
| Early in the season it is too watery, and late 
|in the season it is dead. It is better as hay. 
| Timothy and natural blue grass are good fatten- 
ing grasses. Old natural grass he thought as 
strong as grain and hay. Sheep want a close 
}sod and short grass. They are not hard on 
land. Of course they bite closely, but it is not 
economy to let them stay so long upon a field. 
. 

| They will pull out new grass, but not old. 
| Short natural grass is as good for hogs as any 


| 
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stables to pasture is not desirable; and when 
turned out they should still be fed a little grain. 

James H. Ball said if you have plenty of grass 
of almost any kind, cattle will thrive on it — 
From this season of the year until the middle 
of June cattle like clover Jess than any other 
grass; but when clover gets older they will do 


better on it. The natural grasses are more 
palatable to any kind of stock,even hogs. If it 
is thick and close, stuck relish it more and 
thrive better on it than when it is high. The 
normal food of animals is grass, snd ca'‘tle 


should therefore be turned out early aud fed a 
little grain in addition to the grass. 

Jos. Cowden, of Cecii county, said that on 
their farm no salt had been used for stock of 
any kind, even horses, for five years. No ditfer- 
ence could be seen, and they had been compli- 
mented on the appearance of the stock. 

Mr. Ball suggested that the location of the 
farm, near salt water, had a great deal to do 
with it; that the animals got all the salt they 
needed in the salt breezes. Farther from salt 
water, salt is needed. 

William Webster advocated feeding grain to 
all kinds of stock in the winter and turning out 
early. The benefit to the stock will overbalance 
the injury to the grass. Two years ago he fed 
25 cattle, which were sold the last day of May. 
They were turned out early and allowed access 
to a woods. He had heard old farmers say that 
the buds did cattle great good. They were fed 
after being turned out, and put on more fat than 
during the same period in the winter. New 
clover will not do as much good as old pasture. 
With it there is a risk of swelling and scouring. 
He favored mixed grasses for pastures, and 
thought orchard grass the best for early and for 
late use. Would sow clover, orchard grass, blue 
grass or green grass with timothy. Would 
sow clover to improve the land. Cattle relish 
mixed grasses, will improve on them, and you 
will not impoverish your land. By proper 
management of grasses, cattle can be turned 
out two weeks earlier and kept out two weeks 
later than on any one variety of grass. It isa 
great mistake to keep cattle off grass until late 
in the spring. 

Ir. Moores thought it would do mowing 
fields good to pasture them two or three weeks 
early in the spring. 

Mr. Ball said his theory was that the coarser 
and less valuable grasses start first. If you turn 
out early, cattle eat them. If they are turned 
later they eat only the sweeter and more nutri- 
tious grasses and leave the field uneven. 

Wm. Munnikhuysen advocated turning out 
cattle early. Grass bitten off when two inches 
high will grow faster than when cut off at the 
height of six inches. He would not turn stock 
out early on clover. They will bite off the 
bud, which first starts, and thus injure it. He 
is pasturing the field he intends to mow. As to 
feeding meal to cattle in summer, he stated that 
he had once had some poor, rough cattle, to 
which he fed meal every day during the summer, 
and he had never had any to do so well. Clover 
is a pretty good pasture, but not as good as 
green grass. It is the best for poor land, how- 


ever, as it will improve it more cheaply than 
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other. A sudden change of cattle from the janything else will. He believed that sheep 


improved land. 

James Lee said he did not agree with the 
other members. He did not think cattle ought 
to be turned out very early. By keeping them 
up until the grass gets a good start he can fatten 
more cattle on the same quantity of land than 
if he turned the cattle on it early. He generally 
turns out about the 25th of April, and feeds 
them also, for about five days, turning them in 
at night during that time. 

Bennett Barnes said that he would not turn 
out cattle very early, as they eat the grass off 
too closely and it does not start well. Generally 
feeds everything about the place before turning 
out, if it took until the middle of May. Last 
year on a small clover lot he put a quantity of 
stock—horses, cattle and hogs. They all kept 
fat, and in August the grass was good. The 
pasturing seemed to do it good. 

William F. Hays believed in old sod for fatten- 
ing cattle, and preferred a little blue grass mixed 
with white clover. Last year he fed cattle meal 
on grass and was satisfied it paid well. Cattle 
ought to have water to run to at will. They 
should not be turned out very early in the spring. 
He did not believe shade was any use in pasture. 
Cattle ought to eat the grass when it is dry, and 
if you have shade for them they will lie in the 
shade at the time when they ought to be eating. 

Thomas Lochary was in tavor of raising timo- 
thy, clover, blue grass, orchard grass, and as 
many other kinds as possible, on the same pasture, 
Cattle should have as large a range as possible. 
If you have two or three pasture fields let them 
run in all. They should be salted once a week. 
In his experience cattle do better when turned 
out early. 

Thomas A. Hays said he should mix grazing 
with dry feed. It is well not to make a sudden 
change. His cattle were turned out several days 
before, and are brought up at 4 or 5 o’clock, when 
they are fed a little bay, which they eat. He 
thought that would prevent their being bloated. 
Has grazed hogs to advantage both on short grass 
and clover, and thought the former quite as good 
as the latter. As many kinds of grass as possible 
should be mixed together, the fields should be 
arranged in connection with each other and the 
cattle allowed to go at will. He bas tried to salt 
his cattle once or twice a week, but doubted the 
advantage of it. It might give them an appetite, 
but too much should not be given. 

R. Harris Archer agreed with Mr. Lochary in 
regard to turning out early and sowing as many 
different kinds of grass as possible. He had 
never seen that it paid to feed meal in the field, 
unless you are overstocked and have plenty of 
corn. You might then feed to some advantage. 
When a steer is turned out from dry food to grass 
a reaction sets in and it is two weeks before he 
begins to improve. By turning out early he is 
ready for the grass when it comes. They should 
be turned out by the 10th of April, not later, and 
turned back into the stable at night until the 
weather is warm. 

Silas Silver stated that he had had his sheep on 
the lawn fora month. They ate the grass very 
closely around the fences, and there he raised the 
heaviest hay. 

Adjourned to meet on Saturday, June 7th. 
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OUR FRENCH LETTER. 


Proposed Tariff on Farm Products. 
Messrs, Editors American Farmer : 

Continental farmers seem to be absorbed in 
the question of taxing, or not taxing, the agri- 
cultural produce of outsiders; the subject is, 
perhaps, warmer in France than in Belgium and 
Germany. Here the agricultural societies are 
divided on the question, but the majority evi- 
dently lean to placing entrance tariffs on wheat, 
live-stock and wools. The “high farmers,” as a 
rule, regard protection dues as a delusion, and 
demand that all taxes which fetter the cheap 
transport of produce by rail or canal, and that 
augment the price of machinery, manures, food, 
adjuncts, &c., entering the country, be abolished, 
or sensibly diminished, following the reciprocal 
concessions of other countries. French millers 
unquestionably prefer grain from the United 
States, and which this year has been purchased 
in New York at fr. 164 the hectolitre—equal to 
22 bushels or 154 fbs.; the cost of transport is 
sometimes over one-fifth more, or a total of fr. 
22 1-5. Now, French farmers generally do not 
complain of fr. 20 per hectolitre for their wheat. 
But in some regions of the country, the depart- 
ment of Seine for example, the yield per acre of 
wheat is four times that in the Lower Alps, and 
double the return in the Seine-Inferieure and the 
Upper Rhine, the consequence of difference of 
climate and defective systems of cultivation. 
Before calling on Jupiter to put his shoulder to 
the wheel for them, French farmers ought to try 
the effect of greater enterprise in their modes of 
cultivation ; throw more money into their busi- 
ness, till the soil deeper, purchase machines and 
auxiliary manures. But the small farmers are 
not wealthy, and French, like other banks, only 
lend to the rich. 

The Season in France. 

The season is extremely unpropitious: the 
soil is saturated and cold, and the frost retards 
all vegetation ; harvests of good quality rather 
than quantity are desired, for the lightness of 
French wheat and its poorness in flour are ihe 
drawbacks in presence of foreign grain. The 

minister of agriculture has institute d an exhaus- 
tive inquiry into the agronomical condition of 
France, extending over the last eighteen years ; 
the results cannot but prove of general and 
practical interest. The same minister has granted 
fr. 25,000 to M. Pasteur, to study the fermenta- 
tion of wines and the phylloxera on his own 
property, where he has a private laboratory, in 
the Jura. Rest assured useful knowledge “will 
follow M. Pasteur’s investigations. 

Experiments on Cattle Feeding. 

Professor Sanson draws attention once more 
to the relation in the bovine race between pre- 
cocity and the development of teeth; when the 
latter are complete the skeleton of the animal is 
achieved; the intervening period is called 
growth. About forty years ago from 44 to 5 
and even 6 years was the time required to fully 
develop the teeth ; this period has been sensibly 
diminished by the tendencies towards precocious 
growth, which mean a truly close connection 
between teeth, development and nutrition. 
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the breed of an animal, the robustness of its 
constitution, the work to which it may be sub- 
jected, and whether it be stall-fed or grazed, 
affect its precocity, so do these naturally react 
on the growth of the teeth. Also, as animals 


| differ in appetite, the greater feeder becoming 


| always the most precocious, so will the develop- 


ment of the teeth vary. M. Sanson proposes 
from these facts that at agricultural shows cattle 
be classified, as is practiced in Switzerland, not 


| following declarations of ages, open to suspicion, 
but by pairs of teeth: one pair, two and three 


ditto. An experienced judge would have no diffi- 
culty in estimating the wear of the first or sec- 
ond pairs against the gums, only bearing in mind 
that in the case of precocious animals the 
enamel uses less rapidly. 
Trenching Clover, Beet Palp and Corn. 
In the department of the Somme, clover and 


| beet pulp are largely trenched for cattle feeding ; 


|} how, 


green clover—species, red scarlet-—when 


| placed in the trench in an ordinary state con- 





| the process of 


greater total of nitrogen than when 
clover is preserved in trenches after 
being dried. But in the latter case the nitrogen 
is more readily assimilable; hence a slight ad- 
vantage in the forage previously dried in the air. 
The green fodder augments in nitrogen during 
fermentation; the albuminous 
principles absorb atmospheric oxygen, give off 
carbonic acid, and those several gases of a very 
disagreeable odor,—but not at all repulsive for 
the stock. In preserving clover, the aim ought 
not so much to be to pack it as in the case of 
pulp, so much as to exclude the air by a good 
coating of earth, say a layer two feet thick. 
Bury, in a word, the forage; keep the air out. 
The fermentation in trenches of clover and beet 
pulp differ, though both Lave proteic principles. 
The pulp, however, has in addition sugar, which 
induces, when in contact with it, albuminous 
matters to produce alcohol and other secondary 
products; later, the alcohol or vinous stage 
becomes changed to the acetous or vinegar ; and 
hence, owing to the sugar, why pulp presents a 
vinous odor and an acid flavor. 

Belgium surpasses France, relat:vely speaking, 
in the adoption of the growth of maize for 
trench conservation. The horse-tooth variety of 
maize is preferred, as also the sowing in narrow 
lines—8 to 10 inches—which, if it does not give 
a larger yield than at wider spaces, certainly 
secures more tenderness of stem. The seed 
ought not to be sown in a wet soil, as it is liable 
to rot, like haricots, and can be sown from May 
to July. Maize accommodates itself to nearly 


tains a 
similar 


| any soil, but on condition of being well fed; in 
| the 


vase of rich soils, a dressing of nitrate of 


| soda is the rule in Belgium at the time of sow- 


As | 


ing; in poor land, farm-yard manure is plowed 
down in winter, and in spring the supplemental 
stimulant consists of nitrate of soda, chlorate of 
potash and super-phosphate. 
The Horse Show, 

Held in the Palace of Industry, has presented no 
very special features this year; there has been 
an improvement in the breed of carriage horses, 
but those specially intended for the saddle leave 
much to he desired. The gathering is becoming 
more and more an occasion for combining the 
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attractions of a circus with those of a race | 
course. It is impossible to show off horses | 
yoked to vehicles, from a mere thrice running | 
round the rectangular course ; the objections are 
less practical in that which concerns the hurdle 
contests. The society would gain in utility by 
discouraging horse-dealers and livery-stable pro- 
prietors from passing off as horse-breeders. 
Other point: more attention ought to be given 
to the development of a type of horse good for 
all work. 
Diseased Cattle Imposition. 

Belgium has now adopted, like France and 
Italy, as sufficient justification to cancel the pur- 
chase of cattle, the existence of a disease known 
under the name of passing blood in the urine, 
(hematuria.) The disease can be concealed for a 
few days; pending that the animal is exposed for 
sale in fairs or markets, by administering astrin- 
—_ poor peasants are mostly victims of the 
eceit, for the low price at which the beast is | 
offered, tempts them, and its poverty-stricken 
appéarance is accounted for by the seller as the 
consequence of insufficient food and a vigorous | 
season. The disease may be due to an alteration 
in the blood; to a decay of the tissues, rupture 
of the capillary ducts of the bladder, &c. In 
addition to the passage of blood, the animal pre- | 
sents the appearance of a skeleton, and is very 
sensitive when the lumbar regions are touched. 
The malady is very common in the Ardennes, 
and the affected stock rarely sells for more than 
the price of its hide. 

Remedy Against Insects, etc. 

Sulphuret of carbon has been found not only 
fairly excellent against the phylloxera, but also 
other species of subterranean vermin. In the 
case of rabbits—moles are rather viewed as the 
farmers’ friends—a few morsels of brick, dipped 
in the pure liquid, and then inserted in the holes, 
to the depth of 12 inches, and closing well the 
orifice, will speedily get rid of destructive puss. 

Preserving Grapes 

Fresh, has become a most remunerative branch of 
business ; at present such sell in Paris for fr. 8 and 
10 per pound ; the principles to be observed are, to 

ther the most perfect fruit,on a dry, windy 

ay; then hang the bunches in special cases, 
which latter may be suspended in an ordinary 
room, the essential being to maintain a uni- 
formity of temperature—neither too hot to dry 
the berries nor below freezing point to congeal 
them. The famous Thomery plan consists in | 
placing the grapes on a layer of fern in inclined 
deal cases. 

Clover Sickness in Land. 

Karmrodt seems to consider that when a soil 
is fatigued by the growth of clover, the cause is 
to be found in the imperfect friability of the 
layer wherein the plant draws its sustenance; 
that this friability, or minuteness of division, can 
be effected, not only by mechanical means, but 
by farm-yard manure, to encourage erial nutri- 
tion. F. C. 

Paris, April 24. 


THE WINE INTEREST of California will be 
seriously injured should Congress change the | 
tariff on wines, and especially if the “reciprocity” | 


schemes succeed. | 








The Connecticut Experiment Station. 





The State of Connecticut was the first, we be- 
lieve, to institute an experiment station upon 
the plan of those which have obtained such 
celebrity in Germany; and New York has just 
followed her example by adding a similar insti- 
tution to the Cornell University. 

The reports from Connecticut station are pub- 
lished from time to time, and are found of much 
value. Every citizen of Connecticut, concerned 
in agriculture or horticulture, whether as pro- 


ducer, manufacturer or dealer, has the right to 
apply to the station for any assistance that comes 
within its province to render them, the station 


| responding promptly to all such applications as 


far as lies in its power. Instructions and forms 
for taking samples, and terms for testing ferti- 


| lizers, seeds, ete., for private parties, sent on 
| application. 
| 


The board of control and the chemists and 


| other professors are gentlemen of the highest 


character, and well-known to the country at 
large, with Prof. Johnson at the head, a student 
of the late distinguished Liebig, and no wonder 
that “Old Connecticut” is looked upon by the 


, Other States as the pieneer State in the work of 


developing and diffusing agricultural knowledge. 

Feeding standards and formulas are given in 
the first annual report of the experiment station. 
Several rations for milch cows are compounded 
and published. One of several is cited to show 
what is done by the way of compounding rations, 
as follows: 

RATION FOR MILCH COWS. 


Digestible 
Dry or- Albumi- Carbo- 
gan.sub. noids. ae 


20 Ms. cured corn fodder...... 13.7 0.64 8.68 \ 

5 ths. rye straw or stover.... 4.1 0.04 1.82 0.02 
6 ths. malt sprouts........... 5.0 116 27 0.10 
2 ths. cotton-seed meal...... 1.6 0.62 0.36 «60.24 


24.4 246 18.56 0.56 
Standard..... Cccccccccccecs 24 2.5 12.5 0.4 
In the report of 1878 is printed a large num- 
ber of analyses of various forage crops grown 
for cattle, comprising Indian corn, of Eastern 
and Western varieties, with the feeding value of 
corn cobs, and hay from grass grown and cured 
in Connecticut and New Hampshire. In South 
Germany are mentioned crops of fodder corn of 
luxuriant growth, the largest crop being equal 
to 64,130 Tbs. per acre cut green, and cured 
12,470 tbs. Green weight, upwards of 32 tons 
per acre; and cured, upwards of 6} tons per 
acre. 
This shows a great yield of forage per acre, 
confirming what the writer hus often said, that 
as a rule a farmer can grow more cattle food per 


| acre of corn than any other forage crop. 


By the analyses of some eight or nine varieties 
of corn (maize kernel) comprising Western 


| Dent, and Eastern Flint, in other words Eastern 


and Western-grown corn, it was demonstrated 
that the Western Dent is neither better nor 
worse than the Eastern Flint varieties of corn. 
It must be concluded, says Prof. Johnson, from 
a comparison of thirteen samples of corn grown 
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in Michigan with nine samples grown in Con- 
necticut and North Carolina, that the average of 
Eastern and Western maize is essentially the 
same, and that neither Dent nor Flint varieties 
is uniformly richer in albuminoids or in oil. 





Millet. 





The results of the trial of millet as a green | 


manure crop, furnished us by Mr. Duvall, are 
valuable at this time. In the pages of the 





Farmer we have frequently directed attention | 
to the use of this plant, and it will be doubly 
esteemed if found in general to have the fertiliz- | 


ing qualities these experiments, and some others 
of which we have heard, seem to give it. In ad- 
dition to what is said in the communication ot Mr. 
Duvall, and referring at the same time to similar 
statements of Dr. Jno. R. Woods, of Albemarle, 
Va., in back volumes of our paper, the annexed 
remarks from the Monthly Journal of the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Society will be found of 
interest : 

“We here make a timely suggestion to our 
readers, especially those in the tobacco counties 
of the State. In these counties there is gener- 
ally a deficiency in good and nutritious winter 
forage. Nothing will better supply this want 
than millet. It is a summer crop, and will 
mature in six weeks, but requires rich, dry or 
well-drained land, and careful preparation. Land 
rich enough to produce 1,000 Ibs. of tobacco will 
bring from three to four tons of good millet hay, 
which is equal to or better than the best timothy. 
Millet should not be sown until the ground has 
been thoroughly warmed by the summer’s sun— 
say from the Ist to 10th of June—and should be 
cut and cured, as other hay, about two months 
thereafter, and whilst the seed are in the milk 
state. 

“It is estimated that one acre of good millet 
is equal to four or five acres of good oats. One 
bushel of seed is sufficient for one acre, and can 
be obtained in the Richmond market at from $1 
to $1.25 per bushel. After a thorough prepara- 
tion of the land by good plowing &nad harrow- 
ing, the seed should be sown broadcast, at the 
rate above indicated, and then lightly harrowed 
in. From these data each farmer can decide for 
himself what quantity of land will be required 
to meet his wants for a hay which, in winter, is 
generously eaten by horses and cattle, to their 
great advantage. We h>pe some of our readers 
to whom this plant is unknown will, at least, 
make an experiment and report to us the 
results. 

““We may add that there are three varieties of 
this plant, known as the American, German and 
Pearl, or Egyptian (?) millet. The two first, so 


far as we have ascertained, have about the | 


same properties as a hay-producing plant, 
but the last is especially desirable for soil- 
ing and is wonderful ‘in its productive- 
ness. As one crop is partially cut for 
soiling a. another of equal luxuriance 
springs up from the root, and thus a continuous 


| 











supply of green food is furnished through the 

season. So far, it is less known for its properties 

as a winter hay; and its seed, being scarce, is 

much higher in cost, but we recommend its trial 
” 





Live Stock. 


Jerseys and Guernseys. 








The Bulletin of the Jersey Cattle Club has 
the following comparison of these two breeds: 

The islands of Jersey and Guernsey lie within 
full sight of each other, and they are connected 
with England by the same line of steamers. 
Their cattle are both called “Alderneys,” and 
types similar to both breeds are to be found in 
the distant small island of Alderney. Both Jerse 
and Guernsey, by their local enactments, prohibit 
the landing on their shores of any “foreign” cat- 
tle. Each admits animals from the other island, 
but, in each case, the prejudice against the breed 
of the other is so strong that there is practically 
no interchange of stock. The local champions 
of the Jerseys insist that their breed is the best ; 
the local champions of the Guernseys insist that 
theirs is the best. Local statistics as to produc- 
tion do not enable us to decide between them. 
Certainly both breeds are good, and either is 
entitled to quick approval as compared with 
other dairy breeds. Both have had the same 
facilities for making themselves known abroad, 
and both have been exported freely from the 
earliest times. Neither in England nor here 
have the Guernseys gained more than a foothold, 
while the Jerseys are in,both countries widely 
established as the dairy breed, par excellence, and 
as the lawn breed, as a matter of course, 

In our opinion the Guernseys have received 
less than their deserts. Cattle-breeders—even 
common farmers—are so much influenced by the 
question of beauty that they have been slow to 
recognize the merits of the Guernseys, hidden as 
they are under such an unprepossessing exterior. 
They have, almost universally, stuck to their 
fancy for beauty combined with merit, to the 
practical exclusion of merit divorced from 
beauty. In so dving ihey have followed a com- 
mon law of human nature, and they will proba- 
bly continue to follow it to the end. The lack 
of beauty of the Guernseys, though not without 
its marked exceptions, is a typical characteristic 
of the race. It lies in coarse horns, coarse 
frames, coarse heads, and coarse rumps—to sa 
nothing of the absence of black muzzles, black 
eye-lashes, and black ear-fringes, Which, with no 
economical advantage, certainly do emphasize 
the expression of the head. In all these points 
the Jersey has immensely the advantage. 

Jersey cows are but ordinary beef cattle, and 
Guernseys are excellent in this respect; but if 
we are to be influenced in the choice of a dairy 
cow by the degree to which she will yield beef 
when she is dead rather than by the degree to 
which she yields butter while she lives, we shall 
pay “a pound of butter for an ounce of beef,” as 
our Skaneateles philosopher has so cleverly 
shown us. 

Measured solely by the question of butter, 
there is not so very much tochoose. The quan- 
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tity of the product, as seems clearly shown by | 
experience in the islands, is essentially the same, 
when considered in its relation to the amount of 
food consumed. The Guernsey's butter is very 
much more yellow, so far as that is an advan- 
tage, and the Jersey butter is much firmer and 
more waxy in texture, which surely is an advan- 
tage. 

To sum up the case—both breeds are first rate, 
good enough for any farmer’s use. This being 
the case, the choice will continue to be given to 
that breed which, with equal benefit to the 
pocket, gives that pleasure to the eye which 
is nowhere more cherished than among farm- 
ers, whose esthetic tendencies are more culti- 
vated here than in any other department of art. 
In the voluminous correspondence which accom- 
panies applications for entry in the Herp ReG- 
ISTER expressions of delight over the beauty of 
the animals described are much more frequent 
in the letters of common farmers than in those 
from men who might be expected to attach more 
importance to this consideration. 

No Jersey breeder need take alarm at the 
attention being given to the Guernseys. They | 
had a very excellent opportunity to make their 
way here in the early importation of Nicholas 
Biddle, when they had the field to themselves. 
That importation has produced no important 
results. The Jerseys made a later start and | 
took the field without question. Having taken 
it they are going to keep it. 


Sheep Husbandry. 


° . 

There is always danger in any popular move- 
ment of over-doing things, and hence many 
enterprises have been inaugurated calculated to 
increase the wealth and prosperity of the com- 
munity at large that have come to naught by 
the ill-digested plans of those who have rushed 
into them without counting the cost or securing 
the primary facilities necessary to attain success. 
Taking this view of the renewed attempt to 
introduce sheep husbandry more extensively, the 
National Live-Stork Journal gives some sugges- 
tions of caution which we most cordially en- 
dorse. Says the writer : 

“One of the strongest of the elements that 
have brought disaster to efforts at sheep hus- 
bandry has been the desire to do a big business. 
Men reared to other callings, seeing the profits 
others were reaping from well-directed efforts at 
sheep husbandry, have hastened to become the 
owners of flocks; while still others, who have 
made money from a few hundred sheep, have 
become imbued with the idea, “the more sheep, 
the more money,” and have soon placed them- 
selves beyond the bounds of prudence, by incur- 
ring indebtedness on the one hand, and more care 
and labor than they are able to bestow on the 
other hand—both have been overtaken by the 
disaster their temerity invited. To a majority 
of farmers small flocks—that is, numbers remain- 
ing in the hundreds—will be the most profitable. 
The exceptions to this rule will occur to every 


careful student of sheep husbandry. Not only 
can the highest profit upon invested capital be 
thus rendered more certain, but the wre a 
ments that occasionally follow the best of plans, 
and the most careful manipulation, are by no 
means so disastrous. Where sheep are handled 
as an incident to general farming operations— 
the plan now contempla'ed—care should be had 
that they do not trespass upon the other inter- 
ests. When the farmer feels that his sheep are 
a burden—that is, that they are drawing upon 
the other departments for the time and feed not 
before assigned to them—he should fatten, and 
sell down to such number as will conveniently 
work along his crops and other live-stock. Local 
butchers will always pay a fair price for a few 
good wethers, and some neighbor can usually 
be found ready to make room for a few desira- 
ble store sheep. As the facilities for enhancin 

the numbers of the flock improve, the annua 
drafting may be confined to full-grown wethers, 
and such ewes as, by reason of age or other dis- 
qualifying peculiarities, are snlsinaiiie. The 
flexibility of a small flock is one of its strongest 
recommendations—enabling it to be accommo- 
dated to the circumstances or ambitions of the 
owner more readily than any other live-stock 
property.” 

——?< 


Percheron-Norman Horses. 





In answer to a statement made in another 


| Western paper, that this breed of horses were 


lacking in “constitution,’ and consequently a 
short-lived race, the National Live-Stock Journal 
shows, from the facts given in the herd-book of 
the six importations made into Ohio prior to 
1860, (and up to that date they were few,) that 
the average term of life had been 24 years, with 
one still living. The earliest age at which any 
of them died was in the case of Rollin (418 of 
the Stud Book,) foaled 1852, imported 1856, who 
died June, 1369, aged 17 years. Old Louis 
Napoleon (No. 281 of the Stud Book,) foaled 
1848, imported 1851, died August, 1871, in his 
24th year. All the others lived to be over 24, 
and one, a mare, is yet living, in her 28th year. 

When it is considered that these French 
draft horses are almost universally kept in a 
state of obesity, peculiarly unfavorable to health, 
this showing of longevity is very remarkable, 
and speaks volumes in favor of their constitu- 
tional vigor. 


-e- 


Sheep Shearing. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I have just sheared my Cotswold ewes, and 3 
fine specimens gave 17 fbs., 18 ths. and 20} tbs. 
wool respectively ; and my entire flock averaged 
about 14 tbs. each. These sheep were sired by 
my imported ram, Duke of Gloucester. Have 
not sheared my Merinoes yet, but expect a heavy 
yield, and will report next month. 

lf you think praiseworthy, you might publish 
these weights. Ep. C. Leae. 

Kent Island, Md., May 24, 1879. 
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The Dairy. 
The Maryland State Dairymen’s 
Association 
Held a meeting on May 23d, at Central Hall, 
Baltimore, to which the public was invited. In 
the absence of Mr. Roberts, the president, who 
was unexpectedly detained by business engage- 
ments, Mr. L. A. J. Lamott, one of the vice- 
presidents, took the chair, Wm. B. Sands, secre- 
tary. The first business was the reading of 
papers prepared by the distinguished gentlemen 
who had been invited to address the meeting. 





ADDRESS OF PROF. M’SHERRY. 


Prof. Richard McSherry, M. D., read a paper 
on the “Milk Question.” Our daily bread, said 
the Professor, seems to be the first want of the 
human race, and yet, except in the sense that 
bread means all food, to a large and interesting 

ortion of the human family, milk, and not 

read, is the first want, the first nutritive ele- 
ment, oraliment. It is strange how nearly akin 
are bread and milk. The analysis of milk and 
flour show a remarkable resemblance, both 
containing salts of potash, of soda, of lime, and 
of iron; both contain starch or sugar and oil, 
and preportions of fibrin, albumen, casein, and 

luten, all of which constituents enter directly 
into the composition of the blood, and health. 
Blood contains and requires all of them, and 
none of them can be left out without detriment 
to the quality of the blood, which is the great 
feeder of all the living tissues, the food of life. 
Good normal milk has within itself all the ele- 
ments of nutrition, and is quite adequate to 
supply the young being with all the food that 
nature requires. Beyond infant life it is difficult 
to suy how far milk would suffice for the wants 
of the animal economy; the progress of devel- 
opment and maturity require more solid food— 
more solid, for a portion of milk always becomes 
solidified before it is digested. An African trav- 
eler asserts that the strongest man he ever knew 
scarcely ever touched animal flesh; he was a 
Dane, whose chief diet was thick, sour milk by the 
gallon, tea and coffee. Good milk has a specific 
gravity of about 1,030. Seeing -that milk is 
seven-eighths water, it seems advisable that no 
further watering be done until the supply from 
the dealers is prepared for use in the nursery. 
With some stomachs milk disagrees, for every 
stomach has some laws for itself, which may not 
be violated, but frequently milk is blamed with- 
out reason. No man should add a glass of milk 
to a full dinner, overtaxing his stomach. Good 
milk is also a therapeutic agent. Recently fresh 


milk has been injected into the ee ' stances added could be precipitated and detected 


make up for a rapid loss of blood. 
tion from the blood, or liquid flesh, as it has been 
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principled dealers, were always pure, the injury 
done would be trifling, but unfortunately a great 
deal of the water so used was pump water, which, 
in or near cities, is always vitiated. Another 
source of danger is in keeping milk for a 
considerable time in tin vessels; it also becomes 
tainted by being kept in close or badly ventilated 
places; the feeding bottle used with infants may 
corrupt milk if not sufficiently cleansed after 
every use. Cold is a great preservative of milk, 
and, on the other hand, boiling sometimes tends 
to preserve it for a time and makes it more diges- 
tible. Condensed milk is very convenient for 
domestic use. Cream is too rich for common 
use, but is less apt to undergo fermentation than 
milk, and for this reason some invalids can take 
cream with water toadvantage. Bonney-clabber 


| is about equally digestible with milk, and as 





called, is so like it that it is capable of supple- | 


menting the loss for a time, until a revival is 
induced of the flagging powers of life. 

Dr. McSherry urged the necessity of not only 
pure food, but pure water for cows, and showed 
that disease, such as typhoid fever, had been 
caused by negligence in this respect. If the 
water, often added fraudently to milk by un- 


nutritious. Buttermilk, fresh, is wholesome, less 
nutritious, but more easy of digestion than milk. 
Healthy milk must come from healthy cows, 
which must not be crowded in dark, damp, ill- 
ventilated houses. Open fields and pure air 
they must have in order to give wholesome 
milk. Authorities were quoted to show that 
disease was transmitted to human beings by 
eating the flesh of diseased cows, as well as 
drinking the milk. Producers sending milk to 
Baltimore should combine, pledging pure milk, 
and demanding fair remuneration. There ought 
to be investigations of production and supply. 
Every dairy farm ought to be subject to the 
investigation of an agent of the State board of 
health, and all milk offered for sale subject to 
examination by men of science, appointed by 
the city authorities. The analyst should have 
the right to take a small quantity of milk from 
every vendor at any time for examination, and 
regular reports should be published. The analyst 
should report quarterly to the commissioners of 
health. The health of thousands depends upon 
the quality of this milk, which is or becomes 
their life’s blood. The result would be that 
farmers who furnish the best will always have 
precedence in the market. 
ADDRESS OF DR. SCHAEFFER. 

Dr. E. M. Schaeffer, of Washington, D. C., 
delivered an address, describing at length the 
properties and chemical composition of milk, 
the adulterations practiced and their detection. 
The legal definition of adulteration in milk by 
the English law is “any foreign animal, vegeta- 
ble or mineral substance, or any water added, or 
the removal of any portion of cream.” He said 
Prof. Chandler, of the New York Board of 
Health, estimated that of the 120,000,000 quarts 
of so-called milk sold every year in that city 
one-fourth was water. 

The speaker showed under a microscope spe- 
cimens of milk, and explained how foreign sub- 


by this instrument. 
DR. VAN BIBBER’S PAPER. 


The secretary then read a paper from Dr. W. 
C. Van Bibber, who had been called away by pro- 
fessional duties, upon the “Relationship between 
the milk supply of the city and the public 
health.” Dr. Van Bibber prefaced his paper 
with a brief statement of the nature and forma- 
tion of milk, and continued: In this city there 
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are but two kinds of natural milk used to any 
considerable extent as food, viz: that from the 
human maker and that from the cow. It can 
hardly be expected that the Maryland State 
Dairymen’s Association, however patriotic and 
philanthropic its members may be, will consent 
to discuss the arrangements which the expectant 
“pater familias’ may have made concerning his 
domestic ig | of milk for his rising genera- 
tion, but, yet, I believe that the experience of 
some of the members of the association would 
lead them to give wholesome advice in this par- 
ticular, by which, if followed, the city would be 
largely supplied with mothers from the country, 
and vice versa. 

Dr. Van Bibber then alluded to the lactometer, 
the instrument for determining the specific 
gravity of milk, and the results obtained by its 
use. He considered the chemical properties of 
milk, its color, its taste. He then considered its 
purity. On this point he said: In this city it is 
used as a necessary article of diet for infants and 
children, for the sick, the weak and aged persons, 
as well as an agreeable, nutritious and whole- 
some beverage for those in health and who wish 
to retain their health and strength in the conflict 
of the duties of life. By the kindness of the 
Commissioner of Health, Dr. James A. Steuart, 
the Sanitary Inspectors, Mr. Joseph V. Fitzpat- 
rick and Mr. Beverly Diggs, kindly collected for 
me a few statistics on this subject. For this 
purpose forty-one dairies were visited. These 
were the principal dairies in the city, but not alli, 
and there are other sources of milk supply not 
embraced in his figures. 

Of the forty-one dairies the largest quantity 
sold by any one was 500 gallons per day, and the 
smallest four gallons per day. The total of the 
forty-one dairies was 3,770 gallons per day. 
Since this quantity would scarcely give an ounce 
and a half of milk to each person in the city, it 
is supposed that not over two-thirds of the 
entire milk supply is embraced in his report. 

It is not easy to ascertain with precision the 
average price paid by the consumer per gallon, 
because the price is not uniform, but even at the 
risk of entire accuracy, if the price be averaged 
at 30 cents per gallon, the consumers pay to the 
dairies about $1,100 per day. It would be fair, 
and probably below the actual amount, to esti- 
mate the entire retail sale of all kinds of milk 
and cream in this city at $1,500 perday. This 
is about $550,000 per year. This estimate will 
serve at least to show to the members of this 
association that the importance of the product 
in which they deal is large in pecuniary value. 
Germane to this subject, and connected with it 
in material, as well also as an important matter 
of public health, Sanitary Inspector Beverly 
Diggs reported that from a reliable source he 
had ascertained that the sales of butter in this 
city amount to between thirteen and fifteen mil- 
lion of pounds annually. Of this amount two- 
thirds are received from the West and New York 
State, and one-third from Baltimore, Carroll and 
ether near-by counties of Maryland and York 
eounty and neighboring districts of Pennsylva- 
nia. The amount of butter which is obtained 
by an exchange for dry goods, groceries, &c., by 


our merchants, is small; perhaps not over $10,- 





000 annually. The sale of oleomargarine does 
not exceed over 50,000 pounds annually. 

It is plain, even from these imperfect statistics, 
that the products of the dairy are much in de- 
mand, but not as much, I think, as they should 
be. They serve their purpose, however, in more 
ways than one, and in a pecuniary way keep an 
active exchange of those coins concerning which 
our wise legislators have so much to say ; and at 
the same time, being so much used as articles of 
diet, they surely must have an effect for good or 
bad upon the health of our city. When we 
reflect that man as an animal is what he is solely 
by what he eats, and that his health is better or 
worse in a great measure according to his system 
ot diet, then the importance of this paper 
appeals to me with conscientious force. 

The commencement of infantile life and the 
formation of the constitution of a child is, to a 
certain extent, dependent upon the quality of 
milk which is given to it; and, indeed, its living 
or dying in infancy bears a greater relationship 
to this than to any other one thing, and there- 
fore it is of the utmost importance that no dis- 
honest practices should be permitted in the milk 
supply. 

One of the dairies represented in this associa- 
tion has printed a valuable paper for public dis- 
tribution. In this circular it is stated that water, 
salt, soda and saltpetre are used in the adultera- 
tion of milk. Unfortunately, this liquid is easily 
adulterated, and the dishonesty cannot be 
detected by an ordinary consumer. The most I 
can do at present is to call attention to the fact. 
If I had more time to collect other and different 
kinds of information, the true relationship of 
this subject to the public health could be shown 
with more precision, and I hope that what has 
already been done here to-day will be but the 
commencement of further investigations. 

I have endeavored to show what is pure milk, 
and how it can be tested. Also, for what pur- 
poses it is used, and how much we are dependent 
upon it as an article of diet and luxury in this 
city. In order to prevent its adulteration all 
information concerning it should be collected, 
and an interest excited in the subject. 


TREATMENT OF COWS. 


Dr. C. A. Leas, of Baltimore county, also 
spoke, especially of the treatment of cows. He 
referred especially to the treatment of cows in 
this city, which he said were cooped up in 
close, ill-ventilated stables, over-crowded and 
forced to exist in filth, and their condition 
materially contributed to diseases, probably 
sometimes fatally. He urged some action look- 
ing to relief and improvement in this connec- 
tion. 

On motion of C. Cole, of Harford, the thanks 
of the association were tendered the speakers of 
the day, and the secretary was instructed to 
request them to place the manuscripts of the 
same for publication should its transactions be 
given a permanent form. 

The executive board having reported in favor 
of the _—- to the General Assembly for 
such legislation as will prevent adulterations of 
milk, the association instructed that body to 
take such action on the premises as it thought 
proper. 
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tive board was requested to invite codperation 


of the State Board of Health in the suppression | 


of traffic in impure milk. 

A resolution was adopted authorizing the 
executive board to correspond with prominent 
citizens of the several cities and towns of the 


State with the view of securing their aid in the | 


formation of local protective associations. 

The by-laws for the associations were reported 
by the executive board and adopted. One sec- 
tion occasioned considerable debate,—it being 
one concerning the dissemination among 
the members ‘of information concerning delin- 
quent dealers. It was finally adopted so as to 
request producers to report dealers who violated 
their contracts. 

The executive board was instructed to have 
the association incorporated under the general 
law of the State. 

A number of new members were elected, and 
the association acjourned to meet on a day to 
be fixed by the board. 

The meeting was well attended, and great 
interest was manifested in the addresses of the 
speakers and in the general objects of the Asso- 
ciation. 


——_______+ go —____ ———— 


Stanchions vs. Chains. 


Messrs. Editors American Furmer : 

In the April number I read a communication 
from the pen of T. J. Betts, on the care and 
feeding of dairy cows, in which he says his firm 
belief is tiiat stanchions make the only proper 
method of confining cows by which they can be 
kept clean under all circumstances. Now, as to 
cleanliness he is no doubt right, and cleanliness 
in butter-making is very important; but I con- 
tend it is more important in the care of the milk 
than it is in the care of the cow. As good and 
clean milk and as good butter can be produced 
from a cow that is a little dirty outside, as one 
that is kept perfectly clean. But, as regards 
stanchions, I wish to ask Mr. Betts one or two 
questions: Does he know, or did he ever take 
notice, that a cow confined in stanchions is not 
in her natural position, either to sleep or rest; 
if he has never noticed it, let him visit his yard 
at night, where he may have some cows loose, 


to lie down and sleep and rest as they desire to | 
do, and see if they are not resting and sleeping 


with their head resting around upon their foreleg 
and side, and then visit the cows in the stanchions 
and see if they can get in the same position; 
and then ask himself, have I not forced these cows 
out of their natural position? And if he thinks 
it makes but little difference, let him try himself to 
sleep and rest with his head and neck in an unnatu- 
ral position ; let him go to bed with his head forced 
back or over one side, and be compelled to lay 
that way, and determine if he can be comforta- 
ble. This will be met with the reply: Man is 
not a cow; that is true, but a cow has natural 
feelings as well as man, and if you put them in 
an unnatural posture they will be constantly 
uneasy, and whilst so they are not making milk. 
If you want the best results give them a posi- 
tion where they will be as free from excitement 
as possible. 


On motion of L. H. Cole, of Carroll, the execu- | 


I believe in stabling cows in the winter, when- 
| ever the sun is not shining, I don’t care if, it is 
22 out of 24 hours in the day, but make them 
comfortable, and give them a chance to sleep and 
rest while in the stable. To do this, I know of 
no better way than the rack and trough, with a 
chain going through the middle of the front 
board in the trough and around the neck ; this 
gives the cow liberty to lie down and sleep and 
rest with their heads upon their side. Give them 
a good bed of straw and plenty to eat, and as 
soon as they are done eating you will find them 
lying down composed and making milk. The 
bed is very important, and if Mr. Betts does not 
think so, let him give the cow her choice, and 
see if she don’t put for the bed of straw, particu- 
larly in a cold night. 

Mr. Betts thinks the carding of much import- 
ance and the time well spent, but I think the 
time is better spent by putting a good litter of 
straw under them every day, which will dry up 
the liquid manure; and when they are out of the 
stable take the wheel-barrow, and the time you 
would consume with the card, and wheel the 
manure all out of the stable under a dry shed, 
which, when full, or at some convenient time, 
cart out upon the field you intend to put in with 
corn the following season, and put some lime 
with it, and you will see the result of it. I 
think it will throw your stanchion and hard 
ground for the cow to lie upon all in the shade. 
I, for one, cannot see any benefit derived from 
stanchions, except its being a little cleaner and a 
| little less labor tying them. As to dollars and 
cents, 1 think they are lame in every respect, 
and I challenge any man to produce a more pro- 
| fitable result by the use of stanchions than I can 
by the use of chains from the same herd of cows 
treated in the same way except the use of 
stanchions. Mr. Betts does not give his yield 
from his dairy, but is like some of my neighbors 
who advocate stanchions, and say if you take 
them away they will quit the business, and yet 
when asked about their yield of butter it is hard 
to get an answer. If I thought the butter busi- 
ness rested upon the use of stanchions, I would 
assuredly quit the business, but I am yet to be 
convinced of that. I believe it will pay both 
with and without stanchions, but will pay better 
without them. G. M. SEARCH. 

Montgomery County, Md. 

* 


The Poultry Yard. 
The Season—Hints, &c. 





By G. O. Brown, Montyue Poultry Yards, 
Brooklandville, Md. 





So far the season for young chicks has been 
somewhat unfavorable, on account of cool and 
continued dry weather. Eggs, unless they hap- 
pen to be set on the ground, have not hatched 
as good a percentage as usual. Where the 
nests are made in boxes up high from the 
ground, it will be found of material advantage 
| to sprinkle the eggs after the tenth day with 
| @ little tepid water while the hen is off, say on 

12th, 15th, 17th and 19th days, if the weather is 
| dry and windy as has been the past four weeks. 
| The longer the egg is set upon the more porous 
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the shell becomes, and the dry winds harden the 


membrane of the egg, and the chick is hardly 


able to penetrate it, as it becomes tough and | 


leathery. The chick is sometimes strong enough 
to pip its bill through and no further, and many 
wonder why they die after so near “putting in 
an appearance.” Sprinkling the eggs keeps 
the membrane soft, as nature intended. More 
eggs will be set this June than any previous 
June months for a great many years. Chicks 
hatched this month thrive continuously. Plenty 
of insect food, and the exercise it affords in 
securing it, is just what is needed to keep the 
chicks thrifty. Of the quick-feathering varie- 
ties, such as Leghorns, Hamburgs and Houdans, 
many poultry-fanciers never breed them until 
June. A lady correspondent writes, her chicks 
are rapidly going off with the gapes. I advised 
anointing their heads with lard and coal oil, 
about a teaspoonful of oil to a cup of lard. She 
has not lost any since she applied the remedy. 
Close examination will show a dark louse on the 
head of the chicks as soon as they are dry 
enough to be removed from the nest, and chicks 
with it are most certain to get the gapes. They 
should be head-greased with the mixture men- 
tioned above as soon as they are removed from 
the nest. Move the coops to new ground at 
least every other day. Keep fresh water con- 
stantly where they can have easy access to it. A 
cheap fountain may be made by taking a dis- 
carded fruit can; make about three nail-holes 
around the sides, one-fourth of an inch from the 
top of the can—the end where the cap has 
been removed, fill it up with water, place a sau- 
cer over it, and holding them securely together, 

uickly invert it and your fountain is completed. 
tt will only run in enough to cover the nail 
holes, and as fast as the chicks drink it will 
fillup. It should be set away where the sun 
will not shine upon, and the water will be good 


the entire day. 
-@e- 


Turkeys. 


It does not cost any more, or much more, to 
raise a pound of turkey than a pound of hen 
flesh. In thesummer they require to be fed less, 
being masterly campaigners on their own ac- 
count, while in the winter very likely their 
nervous disposition demands somewhat more 
stimulus than other fowls. If well fed, they do 
not require nearly as careful housing as the hen, 
although it is a good policy to make them roost 
indoors; but left to themselves they prefer to 
weather out the wildest storm in the tree-tops. 
Finally, when brought to market, their flesh is 
worth much more than that of the hen, so that, 
other things being equal, ‘t is economy to keep 
them instead. Also—and this is well worth 
considering—allowing that the percentage of 
loss of young turkey chicks under most perfect 
management is greater than the loss of chicks 
of the common fowl, still turkeys that survive 
reach such a great weight that a given number of 

unds of turkey may, perhaps, be raised with 
ess labor than the same quantity of flesh of the 
common fowls.— Poultry Monthly. 








Horticulture. 
The American Pomological Society. 


The circular of the 17th session of this asso- 
ciation has been issued by Col. Marshall P. 
Wilder, president, and Robert Manning, acting 
secretary. The meeting for 1879 will be held at 
Rochester, N. Y., commencing on Wednesday, 
September 17, continuing three days. 

The exhibition of fruit will be on the grounds 
of the Western New York Agricultural Society, 
in connection with the annual exhibition of that 


| society, and it is intended to make this one of 


the greatest exhibitions of fruit ever seen on 
any similar occasion. 

All horticultural, pomological, agricultural, 
and other kindred associations in the United 
States and British Provinces, are invited to send 
delegations; and all persons interested in the 
cultivation of fruits are invited to be present. 

It is earnestly hoped that there will be a full 
attendance of delegates from all parts of our 
country, thereby stimulating mere extensive 
cultivation by the concentrated information and 
experience of cultivators, and aiding the society 
in perfecting its catalogue of fruits. This cata- 
logue includes fifty States and Territories, most 
of which have their columns filled with a great 
amount of information as to the fruit adapted 
for culture in the respective locations Many of 
these are yet incomplete ; and it is the object of 
the society, from year to year, to fill the blanks, 
and bring its catalogue nearer to perfection. 

The coming session will derive a special inter- 
est from being held in the midst of one of the 
great fruit-growing regions of the country, and 
in a district unequalled in the world for the 
extent of the nursery interest, in the propaga- 
tion of fruit and other trees. It is believed that 
the city of Rochester is more easily accessible to 
a larger number of persons interested in the 
objects of the society than any other city in the 
United States, and a full attendance and an 
interesting session are therefore anticipated. 
When we consider the importance of fruit cul- 
ture in North America, its progress during the 
last thirty years under the beneficent action of 
this society, its moral, social, and sanitary influ- 
ence, and the increasing demand for its products 
beth in this country and Europe, rendering it a 
source of national wealth, we feel justified in 
urging the attendance of all who are interested 
in the welfare of our country and the develop- 
ment of its wonderful resources, in this branch 


| of industry. It is desired, in this connection, 


that the vice-presidents of the several States, 
Territeries, and Provinces, who have not already 
done so, should (following the plan commenced 
last year) furnish or procure, as far as possible, 
short historical sketches of the rise and progress 
of fruit culture in their respective districts, 
from their settlement up to the present time, to 
the end that the forthcoming report may, in con- 
nection with the last, give a complete view of 
the pomological history of the various parts of 
the country. State and local horticultural socie- 
ties are respectfully requested to co-operate and 


| aid in this work. 
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Arrangements will be made with hotels, and, 
as fur as possible, with the various railroad lines 
terminating in Rochester, for a reduction of 
fare. 

Members, 


delegates, and societies are re- 


quested to contribute collections of the fruits of 


their respective districts, and to communicate in 
regard to them whatever may aid in promoting 
the objects of the society and the science of 
American Pomology. Each contributor is re- 
quested to prepare a complete list of his collec- 
tion, and to present the same with his fruits, that 
a report of all the varieties entered may be sub- 
mitted to the meeting as early as practicable. A 
limited number of Wilder medals will be awarded 
to objects of special merit. 

Packages of fruits, with the names of the con- 
tributors, may be addressed as follows: “Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, care of James H. Kelly, 
Esq., President of the Western New York Agri- 
cultural Society, Rochester, N.Y.” Freight and 
express charges should be prepaid 
—@ 
The Maryland Horticultural Society. 

The show for May included many fine tables, 
There was no meeting 








and was well attended. 
of the society. 

The following 
committees : 

Best six Fuchsias, $2, Cromwell & Congdon ; 
best three Petunias, $1, best twelve Zonal Gera- 
niums, $2, and best basket of cut flowers, $3, 
James Pentland; best 12 Verbenas, $1, Thos. 
Fairley ; best twelve double Geraniums, $2, best 
12 variegated do., $2, best twelve greenhouse or 
stove plants, $5, best display of Gloxinias, $2, 
Wm. H. Perot; best specimen foliage plant, 
Certificate af Merit, Robt. J. Halliday; best six 
ornamental foliage plants, $3, R. W. L. Rasin ; 
best six Calceolarias, $2, best hand bouquet, $2, 
Archibald Brackenridge ; best collection blooms 
of hardy flowering shrubs, $2, Wm. D. Brack- 
enridge; best table design of cut flowers, $5, 
John Cook; best twelve blooms Tulips, $1, 
August Hoen. 

p orca Fuchsia, $1, and best six 
Tulips, $1, Willie Feast; Pansies, $1, Miss L. 
Martin. 

Special Premium.—T hos. Fairley for handsome 
stand and hanging basket of Japan Ferns, $2. 

Honorable Me ntion.—A. L Black, R. J Halli- 
day and 8. Feast & Sons for general collections 
of plants; $8. Feast & Sons, collection of Gladio- 
luses; Mrs. Henry Stockbridge, Strawberries 
and Cauliflowers; A. Hoen, Lettuce; G. W. 
Ridgely, Asparagus; Alex. Frazier, Asparagus 
and Rhubarb. 


awards were made by the 


a ———@® — 


The Norfolk (Va.) Horticultural and 
Pomological Society 

Held an exhibition of fruits, flowers and vege- 
tables in the Masonic Hall of that city on the 
22d and 23d of May. There was a very large 
collection of exceedingly handsome plants and 
flowers, and some fine specimens of fruits and 
vegetables displayed, and the three long tables, 
extending the full length of the hall, contained 
an array of beauty in the way of flowers, &. 
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On the opening of the exhibition, President 
G. F. B. Leighton introduced W. H. Leighton, 
Esq., who delivered an eloquent and beautiful 
address. 

The list of contributors was a large one, and 
the display was a varied and interesting one. 


Pleasure Grounds and Greenhouse— 
June, 1879. 


By W. D. BrRackENRIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 


Flower Garden. 

It is presumed that by this time the main 
portion of all plants intended for the decoration 
of the beds on the lawn and other reserve bor- 
ders have been planted and taken hold of 
the ground; and to encourage their growth 
frequent use of the ioe is very necessary :. first, 
to keep down weeds when young, and it also 
prevents the surface from cracking after heavy 
rains. And should dry weather set in, water 
ought to be applied at the roots, giving a good 
soaking at once, so that the water will penetrate 
even deeper than the roots; for to apply it in 
this way is better than giving it in driblets on 
the surface, which will be apt to scald the plants 
in hot weather, and the heat of the sun will, if 
the surface is kept loose, draw it in that direc- 
tion. 

Whether the system adopted in planting out 
has been that of the ribbon or carpet pattern, 
it will in both cases be necessary during the 
summer to attend constantly to the pinching 
back of all twigs or branches of one kind that 
may be passing into another, so that the colors 
of the pattern adopted may stand forth well 
defined. Should the group be composed of 
mixed plants, then each should be so trained as 
to develop its individual character, and yet form 
a unique part of the whole group. A mass of 
single Petunias or Pompone Dablias form very 
effective objects towards the fall, and the care 
required is little. 

So soon as Spireas, Deutzeas and Wigelias 
have done blooming, the old wood should be 
cut back or thinned out, so that new growths 





| may be made early to bear blooms next year. 





Many people perform this work in spring, and 
it is often done with shears ; but whether done 
with the knife or shears they deprive themselves 
of the wood that would have produced them 
flowers. Such things as Altheas should be cut 
back in spring, as these produce their flowers 
on the wood of the present year. 

All creepers or vines on arbors and porticos 
should be trained and tied up as they grow. The 
majority of people commit the error of permit- 
ting the vines to grow too crowded with wood ; 
in such cases they do not flower so profusely, 
neither are they so graceful. 

Very pretty objects to mix in with Honey- 
suckles are the various kinds of Clematis; but 
as they do not last long in bloom it is not a bad 
idea to grow them on neatly-trimmed cedar 
posts suitably located on the lawn,—mixing in, 
as a background, the netted-leaved Japan 
Honeysucle, which, when in foliage, is always 
pretty. 
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Towards the latter end of the month attend 
to the trimming of hedges; and should the 
weather prove very dry do not mow very often 
or cut the grass short, as this would admit of 
the sun singeing the crowns and roots of the 
grasses. Where the cutting is very short it 
is better to leave it to dry on the surface so as 
to supply some shade for the roots. 

It is very desirable to a person of taste, who 
has a nice Jawn and flower garden, that he can 
have a good woodland prospect from it; and if 
a sheet of water could be opened up it would 
add much to charm the scene; and should trees 
stand in the way of such prospects, now is a 
proper time to mark such, so that they can be 
finally removed at the proper season. We think 
pools or lakes of stil] water ona small lawn near 
a dwelling are neither desirable nor pretty. But 
what we can fancy is a clear stream of water 
running through a lawn, dilated here and there 
into small pools, below which rocks could be 
placed to form rippling cascades. 

Greenhouse. 


The end of the present month will terminate, 
indoors, in a great measure the charm which the 
varied kinds of Pelargoniums have afforded. To 
take their place a vast variety of other mate- 
rial are, or ought to be, at hand,—as Clerodend- 
rums, Fuchsias, Gloxinias, Begonias, Gesnerias, 
Liliums, Caladiums and Achimenes. Then 
there should be a goodly supply of climbing 
plants to train overhead; of these we name a 
few kinds, as Cobea scandens variegata, Bu- 
gainvillea bracteata, Lophospermum Erubes- 
cens, and two or three of the freest-blooming 
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the air,—therefore, when collected, should be 
placed in close paper capsules. To get such 
sporules to germinate, it is first necessary to fill 
up about half way some 6 or 8-inch flower pots 
with rough draining material, then over this 
some fibrous loam and peat until within one inch 
of the brim; then smooth off this surface with 
some fine earth, on which shake the sporules,then 
finish by settling all with water put on lightly, 
afterwards covering the mouth of the pot with 
a pane of glass. The whole ought then to be 
kept in a warm, humid, shady place, never per- 
mitting the earth at any time to become dry; 
and if proper care is given, in the course of three 
or four weeks, a filmy, greenish scum will appear 
on the surface; at this time a little air should be 
given to prevent this film from getting killed by 
mildew or damp, for these are the young plants 
in embryo. 








On Grading Ground. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
There being but little to remark on vegetable 


| growing this month, I shall eke out my notes 


with an introductory glance at the subject of 
grading ground—a branch in which I have had 


some experience; resuming the subject, with 
| your leave, from time to lime as opportunity 


favors. 

Time was when it could be truthfully affirmed 
that “gardeneis «.cv masters of more knowledge 
generally, and have received a better education, 
than most other professional classes of persons.” 


) As Mr. Brackenridge recently reminded us, such 


kinds of Passitloras and Aristolochias; these, if | 


properly trained, will give shade during the 
summer, for that and a humid atmosphere are 
essential elements in the growth of plants at 
this season of the year under glass. A few 
plants, us Crotons, will require more light to 
bring out to perfection their varied tints of 
color; but such kinds of plants are exceptions 
to the rule we have laid down above. 

Camellias are best managed if moved out of 
doors to some shady place; while Azaleas will 
do better by plunging the pots in a bed of coal 
ashes in a situation where they will receive an 
abundant supply of light and air. 

We now come to talk of that favorite and 
graceful tribe of plants, the Ferns, anc no col- 
lection may be deemed complete without at 
least a fair selection of the more free-growing 
kinds, by which we mean various varieties of 
Adiantums, Gymnogrammas, Lygodiums, Pteris, 
Doodias, Blechnums, Selaginellas, &c., &c. 

The most of the family delight in shady 
places, but there are some kinds of Pleopeltis 
and Polypodiums which prefer to grow on dry 
rocks exposed to the direct rays of the sun, but 
such kinds are not desirable for decorative pur- 
poses, and like the Davallias and others with 
creeping root-stocks, are easily multiplied by 
divisions of the same. But the great majority 
of the graceful and free-growing kinds are very 
readily reproduced from sporules contained in 
the theca or capsules found on the under surface 
or margins of the fronds; these sporules consist 
of very fine brown triangular bodies, so light 
that the breath of a person will carry them into 


is no longer the case. Gardening is simplified. 


| A lessamount of technical knowledge is required, 


and what knowledge we do possess is more one- 
sided than it used to be. Young gardeners in 
Europe cling fondly to the hope that one day 
they may be called on to fill the coveted position 
of head gardener, and thus they are stimulated 
to improve their minds in every required direc- 
tion. Here there ts no such incentive, and suffi- 
cient knowledge to get along in a situation is 
readily picked up by any handy man, however 
illiterate. But, even amongst the better class of 
gardeners, this one-sidedness to which I have 
alluded is readily noticeable. The writer is fully 
conscious of it in his own case; having, for 
want of sufficient motive, fallen behind in sey- 
eral branches of his business. The complaint, I 
fear,isgeneral. 1 remember being called on by a 
gentleman to lay out a winding drive on an even 
grade from the public road to his residence. 
Few things, one would suppose, could be sim- 
pler than that, yet the gentleman assured me 
that his gardener and he had worked at it day 
after day until their heads ached and could not 
make it out. Amongst fruits, flowers and vege- 
tables, the gardener was thoroughly at home. 

It requires some taste, judgment and experi- 
ence to be an expert grader, yet every operation 


| connected with it is of the simplest kind. Fa- 


cility in grading might be useful to the farmer, 
particularly in underdraining. When the fall is 


| but slight, an, evenly graded bottom is of the 


utmost consequence. Rarely, indeed, is this 


attended to, unless where an engineer is em- 
ployed to carry on the work. 


Just where the 
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work of the farmer or gardener should end, and 
that of the engineer or landscape gardener 
should properly begin, will form the subject of 
my next communication. Meantime, allow me 
to give an illustration or two as to how appre- 
ciative of improvements some people naturally 
are. Some 25 years ago,a wealthy gentleman 
who wanted to be abreast of his neighbors in 
rural embellishment, resolved to have a hand- 
some carriage drive, and asked me to lay it out. 
Rather proud of my commission, I took infinite 
pains to have it just right. By the time I had it 
staked out and the grade settled my promised 
help arrived, but to my consternation they 
brought a double ox-team, with plow and 
scraper, and went straight ahead making nine- 
pins of my stakes, and raising a lofty ridge of 
mud that did them much credit. The mound- 
builders, being near relations of the boss, could 
do asthey pleased. When the master returned 
he was so profuse in his compliments over the 
handsome drive that I did not spoil the fun by 
an ill-timed apology. 

I recall a case, too, where a new road was 
made for public use, shorter and better in every 
respect than the hilly, narrow and deeply-rutted 
old one, yet it was open fully six months before 
the neighbors condescended to patronize it. 

JoHn WATSON. 

Baltimore Co., Md. 





* 


Bedding Plants. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Your correspondent, N.F. F.,in May No., has 
entirely misunderstood the intention of my arti- 
cle on bedding plants. Every one who has had 
any experience in bedding out ornamental foliage 
plants in carpet beds knows that in our climate 
the Centaureas have proved very uncertain of 
late; I say of late, because years ago when Cen- 
taurea Gymnocarpa was a new thing and the 
seed was not easily obtained, the plants grown 
from cuttings did not die out in summer as the 
seedling plants now do. It is hard to find a 
plant that can take the place of the Centaureas, 
and I use them largely as a matter of course. 
Even at this early date I can see a difference 
between the plants grown from seed and those 
from cuttings, and hereafter I shall go back to 
the cuttings. A little more care is necessary 
with them to prevent them from running into 
bloom. N. F. F. seems to think that I wish to 
discard Coleus and Achyranthus from our list of 
bedders. Nothing was further from my mean- 
ing; I only wished suggestions for more variety. 
OF soumee I would not think of recommending 
Crotons for general bedding purposes; I only 
asked if any one had ever tried them. Having 
a large old Croton Pictum to cut down, I 
thought I would utilize the great quantity of 
cuttings, which I have done and now have hand- 
some young plants enough to make a fair-sized 
bed, and shall try them out. My specimen Cro- 
tons I would not think of putting in the open 
air at all, as I think both Crotons and Dracenas 
can be grown into better specimens under glass 
during summer. There are many plants which, 
from their expensiveness, will never be popular 
bedding plants which might be used for the pur- 





| pose when circumstances allow it. N. F. F.,in 
an article last fall, seems inclined to give up the 
| Verbena. Now, the Verbena is an old favorite 
|of mine, but it has been acting so badly of late 
| that I was almost inclined to agree with Mr. F.; 
but I learned a hint from some beds I saw last 
Autumn which has inclined me to think that if 
we change our treatment of the Verbena it will 
be as useful as ever. That is, we must abandon 
|the growing of named varieties from cuttings 
just as we have abandoned named sorts of Pan- 
sies and Cinerarias. The beds I speak of were 
‘in charge of a man of whose ability as a gar- 
dener I hada most profound contempt, and were 
with him an accident. Not having a sufficient 
supply of bedding plants, he sowed beds of Ver- 
bena in the open ground. The plants were left 
much too thick, and were rather late coming on, 
but from August till November they were very 
fine, and had his seed been of a better strain the 
show would have been excellent. Now, I 
would improve on this treatment by sowing the 
seed in a hot-bed, say March 1st, pot them off 
and transfer to cold frames. Then by the time 
they are well-established in the pots the weather 
will be mild enough to put them out. Now, I 
feel sure that young Verbenas from seed set out 
before they become starved in the pots will give 
a good growth and bloom the whole season, and 
if care is taken in saving the seed just as finea 
show can be had as from cuttings. If N. F. F. 
will come to see me he will find I have not 
| abandoned either Coleus or Centaureas, though 
I must admit that my Glauciums are looking 








| fine. HORTICOLA. 
Cottage under the Hill, May 15, 1879. 
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Vegetable Garden. 


On the arrival of June, the excitement of sow- 
ing and planting for the first half of the season 
is mostly over, but several important crops have 
yet to goin. The maincrop of tomatoes should be 
planted out from the middle to the last of the 
month. At the same time plant out peppers, and 
also a patch of early cabbage—say Early Flat 
Dutch—for fall use. In the early part of the 
month melons may be sown. Succession crops 
of bush beans, corn, okra, cucumbers and squash 
may be planted. Table beet for winter use will 
be very tender if sown now on well-manured 
land, but sometimes the drought is too severe to 
let it get a good start. Seed-beds of cabbage, 
celery, &c., should be kept free from weeds. 

In June the ground will be clear of many of 
the first crops, and plowing for fall crops will be 
in order. The advantage of a little forethought 
in mapping out the garden in early spring will 
now be apparent. You find you have a piece of 
ground for everything, and each crop in the 
most suitable spot at your command. Let us 
experiment. There is more than one way, for 
instance, of raising and keeping celery ; suppose 
we try various ways and determine which is 
best. I lost some celery winter before last by 
keeping it too warm, and last winter by coverin 
too little. Still we had good celery in April. I 
find mangels hard to keep; they are so soft. Will 
try them in pits in the usual way, unless new 
suggestions are forthcoming. 





JouHN WATSON. 
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The Grange. 


The True Work of the Grange. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

The article in your February issue, entitled 
“The Grange: Its True Work, Its Weak Points,” 
by a “Virginia Granger,” is well and clearly 
written, and a true description of the rise and 
decline of the enthusiastic progress of the 
grange movement The writer of this fully 
agrees With him in his description of the capa- 
bilities of such an organization; also of its fail- 
ure to carry out heartily the great true principle 
enunciated by its founders, and upon which its 
whole admirable tone depends. The description 
of the universality of the laws which gevern 
trade, of the common imperativeness of every 
man to take care of his own, and of the neces- 
sity for the interworking of every legitimate busi- 
ness, is good and true. But in regard to the 
necessary failure and impracticability and con- 
sequent abandonment of all coc perative busi- 
ness schemes of the grange, your correspondent 
cannot agrce with him, and will take this oppor- 
tunity, if not encroaching too much upon your 
valuable space, to express his own views ws a 
Maryland Granger. 

The frame of the organization of Patrons of 
Husbandry is a most admirable one, patterned 
upon the model which forms the strength of the 
strong¢st government. ‘Three-fold in its admin- 
istration, born out of the soil, it takes its rise 
from the purest source, from the bosom of the 
people, from the houses of the neighborhood ; 
the subordinate, the State, the national,—each 
administercd by the master as the executive, the 
executive committee as the ministry, the grange 
as the legislative, the whole forming the order 
of the Patrons of Husbandry. The Grange as 
constituted, ought to be, and is, capable of ac- 
complishing the wants of the fammer. If it does 
nt now it should and will in the future. It is 
rot destined to die; its necessity is too great, its 
organization too vital. 

As said, this order is capable of accomplishing 
the wants, all the wants of the farmer. If it were 
to be confined only to the experimental details 
of theoretical and practical farming, to social 
jubilees and to educational lectures, it would but 
occupy. the place of a simple local farmers’ club, 
and would have no necessity for furtherextension. 
But its perfect machinery, its complex nature, 
its national character, fit it for the comprehension 
of these, and, moreover, for the all-important, all- 
engrossing, all-comprehensive “business feature,” 
which is, in fact, the living feature, and, if more 
necd be said, the cause which gave it birth. 

This business arm of the order cannot be 
most successfully wielded in its broadest sweep 
without the active coOperation of the whole, and 
that this has been very remarkably performed, to 
a limited extent, is exemplified by the successful 
workings of grange agencies in several of the 
States, and especially to the point here in Mary- 
land, but only on a emall scale comparatively, 
and that, too, by but a limited support of the 
order in this State. 

It need not be, cannot be, true, that “most of 
the business schemes are bound to fail, and sim- 
ply because the best business men, who are ne- 
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cessary to ensure success, cannot be had to con- 
duct them.” For is not the very opposite of 
this assumption the fact in that most of the com- 
mission houses in the city of Baltimore are 
carried on by men who were countrymen, 
country-bred, country-trained, country farmers, 
and in many cases, too, of farmers who have 
failed at farming, and by some means set up, then 
kept up, «fterwards puffed-up commission mer- 
chants. 

It is very true, indeed, that as farmers and 
grangers we should endeavor “to live and let 
live,” and recognize the equal justice of all legi- 
timate interests to be sustained, and in so doing 
promote the general welfare. But for the grange 
to manage its own business affairs, it is by no 
means necessary to antagonize other industries 
or interests. For the converse of this is more 
nearly true,—as it will more naturally, actively 
and effectively stimulate legitimate intercourse. 
Because we need blacksmiths, storekeepers and 
middlemen, is no reason we cannot choose our 
own blacksmiths, storekeepers and middlemen, 
when the old ones charge three prices for doing 
the work we can do better ourselves. 

The grange, constituted as it is, and composed 
of the sound material that make up its being, is 
as capable of providing for the needs of the 
farmer in a business capacity, as of elevating his 
moral, social and intellectual status; and if, in 
the past, such an institution as the commission 
agency Was necessary to the farmer, in just the 
same respect Ought the grange agency to supply 
his want, with a difference in two very m- 
portant particulars in favor of the grange agency. 
In the first particular the grange will sell his pro- 
duce and furnish his supplies at a moderate sus- 
taining rate, free from the exorbitant charges 
and dubious dealings of the commission mer- 
chants, managed in his own interest by himself. 
in the second particular, the grange agency is 
constituted to deal on a cash basis, thereby sav- 
ing the profits made by credit transactions, and 
teaching patrons to know at all times how they 
stand 

Now, in regard to this important particular, 
the writer desires to say a few words, and if, in 
what he says, he would seem to advise a de- 
parture from the cash principle, on a closer 
examination it will be found no departure what- 
ever. In the falling off of the grange in some 
quarters, the earnest patron asks the question: 
what is the cause of this defection in this part of 
the State more particularly than in others, and the 
answer must be: either indifference or some- 
thing peculiarly affecting the people of that sec- 
tion,—a something, a want which the grange has 
failed to supply, and which was a principal incén- 
tive to its inauguration. That it is not indiffer- 
ence, not want of appreciation of the scope of 
the grange, isabundantly evidenced by the candid 
expression, in nearly every instance, of devotion 
to the cause, but failure in the means. The cause 
must be in the work of the most important fea- 
ture: the failure of the business arm to reach 
the wants of such a section. Now, as patrons, 
as members of the common brotherhood, it is 


| our bounden duty to render such assistance to 


the weak as they may be in need of so far as we 
are able and the interests of our family will per- 


‘mit, and we should endeavor to provide the 
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remedy to fill the want in whatever section any 
peculiar remedy should apply. 

If the tobacco interest needs a man to attend 
to its business, he should be supplied; the com- 
pensation to perferm this oflice would be main- 
tained therefrom. If the grain interest needs a 
man upon the exchange, the compensation to 
—— this office would be maintained there- 
rom. If the fertilizer trade should need a spe- 
cial fund to secure the best articles at the lowest 
rates, it should be supplied, and compensation 
to support the same would be derived there- 
from. If the household, implement or grocery 
supply trade should demand an energetic and 
careful selection of the needful articles, this 
should be supplied in the interest of our con- 
sumers; the compensation to maintain this 
office would be maintained therefrom. And if 
certain sections or local interests should feel the 
want of either one of these more peculiarly 
than anotier, its call should be respected. And 
now, ifany one section, constitutionally, historic- 
ally trained in such a way of livelihood, require 
safe advances, such as clover seed, plaster, guano 
for tobacco beds, or some sudden urgent need, or 
even of money, funds should be raised therefor 
(how? let intelligence dictate;) compensation 
to supply which would also be derived therefrom. 
Now, in regard to this last clause we must pro- 
ceed cautiously, inasmuch as we may seem to 
derogate from the principles enunciated in the 
“declaration of purposes” of the order: “to dis- 
countenance the credit system, the mortgage 
system, the fashion system, and every other 
system tending to prodigality and bankruptey.” 
But we advise it for the purpose of educating a 
habit of, and nece sity for, dealing with the grange 


agency and temporarily only, with the following | 


specifications: to educate a return to a strictly 
cash system and endeavor to work to bring 
about the same by a certain specified period of 
time and for the following reasons:—We see 
a large falling off of the grange in Southern 
Maryland, where the credit system of commis- 
sion merchant advances has prevailed, because 
the kind of staple raised requires a long period 
of time for the realization of the profits and on 
account of the want of banks in that section. 
The wise physician will not attempt to cure a 
life-long habit of the excessive use of intoxica- 
ting liquors by a sudden total abstinence from 
the same, but by a gradual diminution of its 
use, and together with the application of the 
pure moral stimulant and education toward the 
higher aim of life. Even so we cannot change 
the business habits of a life in a moment, nor 
teach into the custom of the every-day man (or 
the common run of men) the practical advan- 
tages of the rigid cash system over the ruinous 
mortgage by a virtuous resolution. 

Now, it can be shown, if necessary to be 
explained, how the means to carry out a safe 
advance on a moderate scale can be performed ; 
but the writer of this has only endeavored to 
show the necessity for the same, if grange in 
Maryland would y its whole duty to the bro- 
therhood, and by this only means saye to the 
order and the good cause the united and whole 
strength of its membership within its jurisdic- 
tion. A MARYLAND GRANGER. 
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Some Agricultural Statistics. 





The entire value of the lands appropriated 

by the United States for agricultural col- 

SOMO EE. cscs casccnsecenesesnsanned cases «+e$ 14,849,397 
The custom-houses of New York, Boston, 

Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Fran- 

cisco and Philadelphia, were to cost...... 26,500,000 
The entire value of farm land in United 

States, per census of 1870 ....... . +e. 9,262,000,000 
Value of ive-stock, including horses, mules, 

milch cows, oxen and other cattle, sheep 





BNE SWINE. .0ccccccccecscscocccce seceeeces 1,508,000,000 
Estimated value of products of farms ‘in 

1869, such as wheat, rye, oats, barley, 

corn, hay, potatoes, cotton, tobacco, buck- 

WhEAL, FICO, CLC....cccsccccsccccecccccccore 2,447,000,000 
In 1860 value of real and personal estate in- 

vested in manufactures was...... seseesess 1,050,000,000 
Value Of products... oc cccccececcceccccscces 1,900,000,000 
The Union Pacific Railroad cost.........+++. 36,000,000 
Receipts, deducting expenses.........++++ oe 6,000,000 
In 1875 there were derived from custom 

RIOD so 6.0: 0.0.00 0000000089600000 cncndccgncosce 157,000,000 
From spirits, tobacco and fermented liquors 91,000,000 


In 1870 nearly one half of entire population were en- 
gaged in agriculture. 

In 1860 only one-sixth of the entire population were 
supported by manufactures. 
In 1870 farm implements of United States 

GTS VERNOE BBs o::0:<.00:000:95.00:00000000000008 $ 337,000,000 


But then the tariff on iron entering into 


| manufactures of articles used by them ranged 


from 40 to 53 per cent., while from revolution 
up to 1824, including two wars, it never ex- 
ceeded 38} per cent. 

In 1856 the importations of iron, steel, oe... 





BMOUNE £0... ..ccceccccccscccoscccccs $ 24,800,000 
Tocollect customs of United States, salaries, 

ig GONOD x 06 6:6:000004460066.6600066086000060 10,300,000 
Expenses agricultural department.......... 185,000 

| Railroads of United States in 1855, when 

completed, were estimated to cost........ $1,090,000,000 
Their receipts were.......ccccescccccrsce exes 91,000,000 
But amount of capital stock paid in was Boece 433,000,000 

Dividends from nothing up to 22 per cent. 

In Maryland the azric ultural college and the 

agricultural societies got from State in 1876.8 16,000 

Commission of fisheries........cccessceseeees 13,000 
Salaries State Fishery Force.....e..sceesseee 36,000 
St. John’s College, Baltimore Female College 

and Academies Of State..........eeceseeees 52 000 
Salaries of Governor, Comptroller, Treasurer, 

Libarian, Commissioner of Land Office.... 24,000 
In 1860 the value of real estate Was.....e..e06 65,000,000 
In 1860 the value of personal estate was..... - 238,000,000 
But in 1860 the horses, mules, sheep, swine, 

milch cows, oxen and other cattle, were 

WOE ccccceccccse cccccnescesoceccecesoonsese 14,000,000 
In 1876 the dairy interest ‘of the United States 

re 500,000,000 
The value of the eggs received in New York 

TD TCE WAG CIE ood. cnnnecnccsacvece Snes -» 6,000,000 





The above items are offered in continuation of 
those submitted by the committee of Brighton 
Grange, No. 60, and published in the Farmer of 
May. They are given without comment. 

PIONEER, Mb., No. 38. 

Worcester Co., Md. 
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The Tax Question in Maryland. 





In accordance with the recommendations of 
granges of Howard county, a meeting was held, 
last month, at Ellicott City, which was the 
largest meeting held at that place for man 
years. Among those present were many promi- 
nent men of Howard, Montgomery, Carroll and 
Baltimore counties,—amon those Governor 
Carroll, whose residence is in this count, A. 
Bowie Davis, Esq., of Montgomery, and ¥ essrs. 
Gorman, Merrick, Wootten, Clark, Dorsey and 
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others. Mr. Henry O. Devries, of Howard, was 
called to the chair, and F. C. Pue appointed 
secretary. A committee was then appointed to 
make a permanent organization, who nominated 
the following officers: President, Hon. Wm. 
M. Merrick; vice-presidents—James Garrison, 
first district; Anthony M. Johnson, second dis- 
trict; Joseph Barlow, third district; Henry 
Forsyth, fourth district; Charles G. Linthicum, 
fifth district; Reuben J. Dorsey, sixth district. 

Mr. Merrick took the chair amid much ap- 
ylause, and addressed the convention at some 
beath on the general objects of the call, remark- 
ing that taxation is the price that we pay for a 
good government, but government may be 
abused, and then the people have a right to com- 
plain; that we should ignore political partisan- 
ship in the local administration of public 
affairs. Alluding to Boston as an admirably 
well-governed city, he said that in local affairs 
the best and most capable men should be chosen, 
irrespective of political affiliations. He in- 
stanced Howard county as an example to the 
other counties of the State for the wisdom and 
prudence with which it had administered its 
county affairs. 

Mr. Davis. of Montgomery, and Gov. Carroll, 
of Howard, also spoke upon the subject of taxa- 
tion in their respective counties. The late 

eriod of the month at which the meeting was 
held and our crowded pages at the time, pre- 
clude our giving more than a small portion of 
the proceedings. A committee of one from each 
district of the county was appointed to draft a 
preamble and resolutions for the consideration 
of the meeting, who, after retiring for consulta- 
tion, made a report, and the resolutions were 
adopted seriatum, with but little discussion. 
(Several of them were of a local character, rela- 
tive to the finances.) We give the substance of 
the others: 

“Resolved, That we, taxpayers of Howard 
county, in mass convention assembled, declare 
that in our coming political campaign, will exact 
and labor for the nomination and election of 
such persons as will pledge themselves to the 
enactment of laws which will bring all property 
within the assessment basis for State, county 
and municipal purposes, in accordance with the 
15th article of the bill of rights.” 


“Resolved, That the rapid development of the 
grain-growing West, its favored rates of trans- 
portation to the seaboard, require that Maryland 
should husband well her advantages and 
resources by protecting her land capabilities in 
all her staples. 

“ Resolved, That in the judgment of this con- 
vention something in the law or administration 
thereof is wrong in our road system, inasmuch 
as our roads fall far below those of some of our 
sister counties, and do not meet the just re- 
quirements of the traveling public, nor invite 
investment of capital in our land. 

“Resolved, That a reduction of the salaries of 
all county officials is, by reason of the shrinkage 
in values, necessary. 

“Resolved, That it is but proper, in advance of 
primary political meetings, thus to initiate our 
purposes by affirming that we will hold to strict 
accountability the standard-bearers in the com- 
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ing campaign for the faithful fulfillment o 
promises looking to the abatement of the griev- 
ances implied by the resolutions of this meeting. 
“ Resolved, That this convention do recommend 
our sister counties to take similar action, and we 
do invite them to meet us in a State convention 
to be held in Baltimore second Tuesday of 
August next.” The meeting then adjourned. 


—_—__—_ a 











BALTIMORE County GRANGE, No. 18, will 
hold its regular quarterly meeting on Thursday, 
June 5th, at 10 A. M., at the hall of Centennial 
Grange, on Dulaney’s Valley Pike. This is the 
meeting for the annual election of officers. 
There are thirteen granges in the county entitled 
to representation. 

Forest GRANGE, No. 16, Prince Geo’s. Co., 
Md., will hold a public meeting on Wednesday, 
June 11th, at its hall near Brick Church Station, 
and invitations have been extended to State 
Lecturer Jas. S. Robinson, State Agent H. O. 
Devries, and Wm. B. Sands, Secretary of Balti- 
more Co. Grange, to deliver addresses on the 
occasion. This grange is moving on the subject 
of inducing immigration to the section in which 
it is located. A circular will be distributed, by 
authority of the grange, through some of the 
Northern and Northwestern States, pointing out 
the advantages of the soil, climate, markets, &c., 
of Maryland, and the coOperation of numerous 
large Jandholders is already pledged to making 
a success of the wise endeavor the grange is 
thus inaugurating. Dr. J. E. Fairfax is Master, 
and Wm. Berry Secretary of Forest. 

-@- 


Loudoun (Va.) Pomona Grange. 





Msssrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The Loudoun Pomona Grange held its second 
reguiar meeting for this year at Hamilton, on 
the 16th and 17th insts. There was a pretty 


| full attendance of delegates and a number of 


visiting 4th degree members of P. of H. 
The regular business was transacted in a 


| satisfactory manner, 





On Friday the grange was opened to the pub- 
lic and an address delivered by Mr. Vonderhoff 
in favor of establishing a joint-stock manufac- 
turing company at Purcellville, Loudoun Co. 

The grange in regular session endorsed the 
scheme and recommended it to the favorable 
consideration not only of the members of the 
P. of H., but of the farming community in 
general. 

Under suggestions for the good of the order, 
county deputy Bro. Thomas E. Taylor suggested 
the propriety of the grange giving some premi- 
ums for the best essays on agricultural topics. 
written by members of the order. The consid- 
eration of this was postponed to the next meeting. 

It was determined to hold a grand grange 
basket pic-nic some time during the last of July 
or first of August, to which the general public 
will be invited, and at which we hope to have 
addresses from not only our own State Master, 
but from the masters and other officers of the 
adjoining State granges. 

Jue notice of the pic-nic will be given by 
publication. Respectfully, 

ALFRED L. B. ZEREGA, Sec’y. 
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Work for the Month—June. 





| 


Hot summer suns and probable rains will | 


make the crops grow and the weeds as well. 
The fight against the latter must be waged vigor- 
ously and without respite. 

The Corn Crop.—The cultivation ought 
to be kept up promptly and continuously to 
destroy grass and weeds, and maintain an open 
condition of soil. 

Potatoes.—From the middle to the 20th of 
the month the main crop should go in; since, if 
earlier, the tubers will be forming just as the 
usual dry weather of summer is at its worst. 
To secure a good crop good land and good culti- 
vation are both requisite. A good piece of sod, 
or land in which considerable vegetable matter 
is present, suits the crop best. Ashes, bone dust, 
salt and plaster are all good fertilizers for the 
potato, and so are Peruvian guano and super- 





phosphates. Rough, long manure ought to be 
avoided. If possible cut the seed a few days in 


advance of planting, dust with plaster and allow 
to dry in a cool place, and Go not expose more 
than necessary to the sun and air when planting, 
but cover in the drills rapidly. 

Tobacco.—Our advice for the two last 
months still holds good. Shipping tobacco 
should be pushed to completion. The longer 
tobacco now hangs upon the stalk or in bundles 
upon the stick, the worse for it,—it will blacken 
more and more in hot murky weather; when in 
bulk it improves. We hope our advice upon 

lanting will be remembered and strictly fol- 
owed. 

Root Crops.—There is 


time to put in 


crops of these which have so many nutritive | 


and heal]th-giving properties to recommend them. 
Almost any fair soil will give ample returns, with 
careful attention, for the expenses and trouble of 
their production. Sugar Beets, Mangels and 
Carrots may be still sown. They should be 
sown in drills wide enough apart to allow of 
cultivation by a horse. The seed is best put in 
by a hand drill, and the roots should be thinned 
to stand twelve inches apart for mangels, a little 
less for beets, and from six to eight for carrots. 
Frequent cultivation is necessary. Ruta Bagas 
are sown in this latitude from the 20th of this 
month to the middle of July. 


Hungarian end Millet.—Crops of these 
should go in early in the month, on land naturally 
good or enriched by some good fertilizer. 

Fodder Corn —Crops of this may be put 
in till August Ist, and what is not needed for 
feeding green can be cured. 

Hay Harvest.—Clover and orchard grass 
ought both to be cut as soon as fairly in bloom, 
and when not more than a third of the blossoms 
-of the former have turned brewn. Do not let 
clover lie too long in the swath, but cock it up 
quickly and letit cure. Orchard grass cut early, 
when fairly in bloom, is nutritious and much 
liked by all kinds of stock. Allowed to become 
fully ripe, it is woody and indigestible. 

Wheat Harvest —Have machines, hands, 
animals, &c., ready. Do not let false economy 
prevent your having labor enough to push your 
work promptly on. 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden. 





Bearing trees in the apple orchard sometimes 
have their tops crowded by a dense growth of 


| slender shoots, thrown out along the main or 


heavier limbs—commonly called crater-sprouts— 


| which defeat the aim of the grower, whose 


object is to keep his trees open-headed, to admit 
more freely, for action upon the fruit, sun-light 
and air. Where this ‘is the case, this month will 
be a good time for their removal, and that of 
suckers or sprouts from the base of the tree. If 
carefully displaced with chisel or pruning-knife, 
the work will be far more effective, so far as 
keeping the trees rid of such superfluous growth 
goes, than if performed earlier in the season. 
A vigilant eye should be kept on the caterpillars, 
as their tents are easily destroyed, and while the 


| insects are small they are housed closely in the 


tents early in the morning, which affords oppor- 
tunity for complete triumph over all its ravaging 
abilities. Collect, burn or otherwise destroy 
every nest or tent to be found. Now, too, a lit- 
tle labor appropriated to trapping and destroy- 


| ing the coddling-moth will be found “to pay.” 


Old cloths or rags of any kind, folded together 
in three or four thicknesses, and laid in the 


| forks of the trees, will be found to answer the pur- 





pose nearly as well as any patented device yet 
in practice Examine the cloths thus placed, 
once a week; remove and destroy the worms 
found therein, and put the traps back. 

As there is good prospects for an abundant 
crop of peaches this season, the grower who 
expects good remuneration for capital and labor 
invested, should now see to it that the orchards 
are kept in the best possible condition, so that 
the fruit may be brought to a high standard of 
excellence. We have visited a few peach orchards 
during the shipping season in past years, (we 
have too much respect for their owners to desig- 
nate their localitv,) where it would have been 
difficult to tell which the owners were trying 
hardest to grow to highest standard—the coarse 
weeds or the peaches; of course such growers 
were of the (too numerous) slip-shod family, 
the kinsmen of which find their way into every 
trade, calling and profession. It is too soon to 
offer any suggestions as to handling the fruit, 
but we will likely refer to this in the next issue 
of the American Farmer. 

If pear trees are too thickly set with fruit to 
ripen up good-sized, well-colored specimens, 
remove a sufficiency while small to insure this 
end. 

In the fruit garden, where everything is kept, 
as the name would indicate, in good garden style, 
the surplus of strawberries required for famil 
use, if carefully gathered and sent to market, will 
help to defray the expenses of labor, &. We 
mean by “carefully gathered” that the little 
inferior fruit should not be placed indiscrimi- 
nately in same baskets with the larger and finer 
berries, and thus ruin the sale of both. ‘ 

Where raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries, 
&c., are not mulched, the ground will require 
frequent stirring to keep down weeds, and retain 
better the moisture of dews and the rains during 
the hot, dry season in which they ripen. We 
tried a little experiment a couple of years back 
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in relation to the value of frequent stirring of 
the soil that fully satisfies us as to its efficacy in 
promoting vigorous, healthy growth of plants 
and fruits of the kinds named above; and of 
the two ways of attaining similar results, 
mulching or frequent working of the soil, our 
experience favors the latter. 

— 
The Montgomery County Dairymen’s 

Association 

Met atthe Sandy Spring Lyceum, on Monday, 
the 5th of May. It being in the midst of corn- 
planting, the members did not turn out in full 
force, yet there was a sufficient number present 
to make a most interesting mecting. The newly- 
elected officers took their seats. Executive 
committee made a report on the finances of the 
body. Committee on markets report the tend- 
ency of the markets downward for all dairy 
produce; the very best grades of butter selling 
at 40 cts. Dr. Frank Thomas, well known as a 





thorough practical and successful dairyman, | 
gave us a most interesting essay on “The best | 


supplying cows with green food in 
He reccommends highly the use of 


system of 
winter.” 


cabbages,—thinks them preferable to roots, and | 


more easily raised. He also thinks well of 
ty) grass, as giving the cows a very early 
and also a late pasture: thus making the season 
of dry food a short one. A discussion arose in 
to the French mode of keeping green 

fodder in pits or trenches. 
Our president, Geo. L. Stabler, gave us an 


| 


| 


account of a visit to the “Oakland Farm” in 
Howard county, where he saw the process and | Short-horns in the West, probably, that can vie 


the maize in the pits. On motion of E. P. 
Thomas, a committee was wren to make 
ents in this system of keeping green 
, and to report at the February meeting 
of 1880. 1t would be useless to try to embody 
the proceedings of our last meeting in this short 
notice. Suffice to say that many questions 
were asked and answered, all of which were of 
importance to the dairyman, and when the time 
to adjourn rolled round we all felt more alive 
to the importance of our society. 

Adjourned to meet on the first Monday in 
August, at the same hall. 
dairy will be welcome. 

CuHaARLEs F’. Brooke, Sec’y. 


Merino Sheep Shearing. 


The beginning of May is the time for shee 

in Wisconsin, and we find results of the 
clip of one of them at Caldwell’s Prairie, as 
» ven in the Prairie Farmer. It will be of 
i terest to many of our readers to give the 
r sults, showing the weight of fleece and car- 
¢ 88,—the three first-named in each class bearing 
off the prizes: 

American Merinoes.—Rams, three years old and 
over: 1, fleece, 29-02 tbs.; carcass, 115 Ibs. 2, 
27-094, 114; 3, 23-014, 137; 4, 22-12, 140; 5, 21-004, 
128; 6, 20-15, 128; 7, 20-09, 145; 8, 19-05, 113; 9, 
9-01, 141; 10, 18-03}, 114 Ibs. Rams, pt ve 
old, highest fleeee, 23-124, and lowest, 19.02 tbs.; 
carcass, hi 132; lowest, 89 Tbs. Rams, one 
year old, , highest, 12-10 tbs.; lowest, 144 





| 


All interested in the | 


Ths.; carcass, 100 to 80. Ewes, three years and 
over, fleece, 15-04 to 15 tbs., and carcass, 87 to 
78. Ewes, beng Yong old, 16-12 Tbs. fleece to 
12-04; carcass, 94 to 68 Tbs. Ewes, one year old, 
11-134 to 12-074 Tbs. fleece; 69 to 45 Ths. carcass. 
Delaine Merinoes.—The difference in the fleeces 
and the carcasses in this class are remarkable, 
and we give the particulars : 
RAMS—THREE YEARS OLD EWES—THREE YEARS OLD 


AND OVER. 
Prize. Fleece. Carcass. Prize. 


19-10% 138 
RAMS—TWO YEARS OLD. 
1 15-09 96 
2 18-09 113 
8 15-08 85 
ee 18-07 93 


EWES—TWO YEARS OLD. 


* EWES—ONE YEAR OLD. 
59 


57 
55 
65 
81 


RAMS—ONE YEAR OLD. 
1 14-10 87 1 
2 16-14% 109 2 
3 12-06 83 3 


12-01 § 
11-14 
. 11-04 


oi) De pan en 

Sale of Short-Horns. 

The advertisement on another page, of the 
public sale of 100 head of the herd of this breed 
of cattle, belonging to the late Hon. Brutus J. 
Clay, of Kentucky, will not fail to attract the 


attention of those wishing to obtain animals of 
the highest merit. There are few herds of 


in purity ahd celebrity with those of Mr. Clay; 
and it will be seen that the most favorite strains 
are embraced in the list. We hope some of 
these animals will find their way to this and the 
neighboring States. 





Short-Horns in Frederick Co., Md, 


A correspondent at the St. Mary’s College, 
Emmittsburg, writes us: 
“The stock here is very fine at this time, and 


| the calves now produced are got by a beautiful 
| red bull from Kentucky, brought here last 





November a year. There has been quite a 
demand for calves during the past winter, and 
several went to the eastern shore of this State. 
The tev. Dr. McCloskey desires me to express 
his thanks for your frequent kind words to your 
friends in regard to his stock.” 

We notice that at the sale of Short-horns of 
Sam’) Ruiter, of Manchester, Pa., held on the 
show-grounds at York, on the 18th ult., there 
were purchased for the College herd a yearling 
bull and a heifer, at $113 and $120 respectively, 


Heavy Gan on CatTrLe.—Mr. William F. 
Pannell, of Harford Co., Md., has twenty steers, 

urchased in January, their weight 
now being 21,270 Ibs. They d e 
month of 1,670 Tbs., or an average of 83} 
tbs. each. The average gain per day was ne 
2% tbs. on each steer. They are princi 
grade Short-horns. 
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Veterinary. 


The Canada Globe gives the following replies 
to questions propounded to it: 

To Rivne a Buii.—Steel rusts and copper 
‘does not. The steel ring might rust at the 
joint so as to weaken it seriously. Beyond that 
we do not know that copper has any advantages. 

.— What treatment would advise for a 

‘horse having a curb just starting on his a. 
Give the animal rest, and put on a high-heeled 
shoe. If there is imflammation in the affected 
subdue it by bandages kept constantly wet. 

hen the inflammation has subsided, apply a 
mild blister composed of one part biniodide of 
mercury to eight of lard. Repeat the blister 
two or three times till the swelling is gone. If 
the blister does not reduce the swelling, touch 
the curb with the hot iron, and then blister. 

Cakep Bac.—“I have a cow that calved 
about two weeks ago, but as yet she has given 
very little milk. After she calved the right side 
of the bag swelled and became quite hard; then 
the left side swelled in a like manner, and the 
right side became soft as before. Sometimes she 
would give about half a pint of milk, and other 
times not any. Please jet me know how a cure 
would be effected. Reply: The best thing will 
be to put the calf to her, and if the bunting of 
the udder will not disperse the caked contents, 
@ vigorous hand-rubbing should be administered. 
If there is no heat or fever in the udder, a little 
weak camphorated spirits may be rubbed in. 

Cow Lostne Mitx.—‘“Will you give usa 
remedy for cows leaking their milk?’ 
a difficult thing to alter. An occasional rubbin 
of the teat with tallow is sometimes effectual. 
The leaking may also be stopped by a small 
India-rubber ring being put around the teat, 
tight enough to constrict the channel but not so 
tight as to torture the cow. A spot of collodion 
dropped on the end of the teat will also close up 
the orifice. If this is used it will have to be 
repeated every time the cow is milked, but we 
are told that constant application of it will 
gradually narrow the hole in the teat. 


e 


The Tobacco Supply. 











A correspondent of the Tobacco News, writing 
‘from Glasgow, Scotland, lifts up a voice to the 
tobacco-growers of the United States as to the 
‘danger of further flooding the European mar- 
kets with a “large amount of rubbish,” which 
the says a large crop now means, instead of as 
cheretofore was the case in “the good old days,” 
when tobacco was cultivated with care, and 
when only good and fime found a market; a 
large crop generally meant a good one, and it 
was welcomed in the markets of the United 
Kingdom. The same writer regrets to be 


obliged ‘to record it as a lamentable fact, that 
“in this age of progress the cultivation of 
tobacco, in 
shows 
‘85,000 


 sggod of showing improvement, 
ear by year a on. In the 
ogsheads of American tobacco now in 





This is | 


the warehouses of this country there is only a 
very small proportion indeed which would have 
been ranked among the medium of twenty years 
ago. The great bulk of the stock might as well 
be called anything but tobacco, and would 
exhaust a vocabulary of disparaging epithets to 
characterize it. The ‘hands’ may be the hands 
of tobacco, but the flavor is the flavor of cab- 

es,” 

he necessity of a change in the manner of cul- 
tivation and curing is urged upon our farmers— 
not that a decrease in the quantity is deemed 
requisite; but there appears to be an erroneous 
impression in the United States that “the Ameri- 
can is the tobacco of the world,” but it is not so 
considered in Europe, as it may be seen at a 
glance at a price-list, where, in the leaf, it figures 
at the bottom. “Even in strips, (says the same 
writer,) it does not compare well with the prices 
of some other growths unstemmed. And yet 
it might be so. If American tobacco were the 
tobacco of twenty years ago the consumption of 
other growths would soon become that of twenty 
years ago; but let not your shippers think that 
|Our manufacturers prefer a hogshead of dirty, 
dingy greeu refuse toa bale of good Java, Japan, 
| or several other growths. For this reason 1 am 
not so much an advocate for reduced production 
|as for improved cultivation. Let us have as 
|much colory and bright tobacco and as much 
substantial dark as possible, and so long as the 
|elements remain fickle we are not likely to get 
| overstocked ; but a continuation of present prac- 
‘tice means nothing but labor lost to all con- 
| cerned.” 
The considerations herein presented should 
|induce the tobacco planters of our own and 
|other States to the south of us to avail of the 
| advantages presented in the process of curing, 
| &c.,as recently introduced into Pennsylvania by 
| the Tillottson Bros., and of that of the Barnett 
ae gen in Virginia, as presented in our last by 





aj M’Cue. 





CHEESE Factory in Mp.—The Laurel (Prince 
George’s Co.) Gleaner says that a number of gen- 
'tlemen of Montgomery, Howard and Prince 

George’s, met at that place on 13th ult., and 
| executed and acknowledged a certificate of incor- 
1 ewe snr for a joint-stock company to manu- 
| facture cheese, and elected the fol'owing officers 


|for the first year, as follows: John Waters, 


t ng olumbus Brashears, secretary ; 
—— Darby, treasurer; and C. C. Weston, 
| Caleb Carr, Alexander Carr and Harry L. Car- 


penter, board of directors. 
The cheese is to be manufactured in Prince 
George’s county, near Joseph Darby’s residence. 


Suear-Beet AssocraTion.—This company, 
recently formed in Harford Co., Md., met at 
| B. M’Coy’s on 2d May,—R. B. ce erly 
C. C. Kinney, vice-president ; W. tt White- 
|ford, secretary. A letter from the 
director of the Delaware Beet-Sugar Company 
(Lee Pusey) was ‘read, stating they had the 
stock subscribed for factory, contracts made for 
growing the beets the present season, and would 
pay $ per ton for beets at any station on the 
.. W. & B.R. R., the beets to contain 10 per 


lcent. of sngar. 
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Also acommunication from Andrew H. Ward, 
of Bridgeport, Mass., stating he bad made sugar 
from beets on the common sorghum pan fora 
number of years and proposed to continue the 
same. He sold his raw sugar to the Boston 
refineries. Other reports describing the manner 
of raising beets were also read 


Home Department. 


June lst. 


The blackberry bush is a bride to-day, 
For she wears a bridal wreath, 

And the petals fall from her snowy crown 
On the crass flowers nursed beneath 


There are crowds of daisies everywhere, 
And always beside them the clovers: 

So faithful the pink blossom is to the white 
They surely are pledged to be lovers. 


The violet, under the dark green leaf, 
Has gone to sieep and to dreaming: 

If flowers—and maidens— would tell their dreams, 
Why, who would care for their seeming ” 





From the high cool sides of the sheltered rock 
Falls a wreath of wild grape-vine ; 

But the fairy fingers of slender stems 
Have swung their last columbine. 


Not long ago, in the early crass, 
Nodded the danc elion; 

But the summer silvered her yellow locks, 
And zephyrs set them flying 


For the first green sweetness is out of the world, 
And the first bloom off the flowers ; 

And a first farewel! has silently come 
From the vanishing woodland flowers 


“Farewell,” said the wind flower as it passed, 
And the crocus nodded a gay *“good-day,” 

And the eye-brights laughed, and called “good-bye,” 
As they chased each other away. 


“Farewell, farewell!" sang the chorus of 

Sweet things, as the spring weut “bye;” 
And the fruit trees, dropping their fragrant blooms, 
Whispered many a soft *youd-bye.” 


But this is a parting that has no pain, 
A loss that is not of d: ath; 

For strong and green is the tree, and more sweet 
Than the blossom the young fruit’s breath. 


Strong and green are the hedges grown, 
And the blackberry decked as a bride, 
While the strawberry and the dewberry rock 
Their litt'e ones side by side. : 


There's a deep, deep shade in the heart of the woods 
That shuts out the summer sun; 

There's a deep. deep rest in the heart of the plant, 
For the hope of the spring is won 


Oh, come! if you love the later flowers, 
W here the mewdow grass is tall, 
And find where the pale, pure primrose grows, 
The dearest one of them all. 
—Every Saturday. 


L. CLARKSON. 


Household Topics by Ceres. 





The Summer Boarders. 
Measrs. Editors: 

Will you please convey my thanks to “Ti- 
tania” for her encouraging and complimentary 
reference to such efforts as I have made to 
lighten and brighten home duties; also for the 
supplementary suggestion and interesting expe- 
rience in regard to ‘‘summer boarders.’ The 
farther compliment of being personally ad- 
dressed, I am disposed to attribute to the fact of 
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its being so much more inspiring to address one’s 





self to a listening ear, and such an one as a 
common interest will secure. I must myself 
confess to a sensation of vagueness in the 
attempt to make myself understood, by our 
most worthy editors, for instance, who can at 
best hardly be suppesed to give heed to such 
matters as concern our Household Department, 
simply because, being men, it is all “Greek” to 
them; Whereas we women, appreciating the little 
things which enter into the make-up of domes- 
ticity, are therefore ready to give the smallest of 
them our attention, and pretty sure of com- 
manding a like attention from the “sisterhood,” 
if we have anything worth the saying. 

While I do not venture a direct reply to “Ti- 
tania’s” pleasant departure, I shal) hereatter 
have her in my minds eye when I say “Mr. 
Editer,”’ trusting she may discover “dear 
madam,” between the lines; and will censider 
myself and the “dear public” most favored wren 
I shall have provoked a reply from her gifted 
pen. 

The casual reader will please observe that in 
our views on the subject of “summer boarders” 
we do not disagree; any seeming difference of 
opinion is owing to the fact that “Titania” goes 
beyond me. While I confine myself to the inter- 
est of a farmer’s household, of which alone I 
ain competent to speak, her remarks apply to 
more extended undertakings than are likely to 
be attempted there. Having “pocketed her 
pride,” she will doubtless confess to her own es- 
tablishment being entitled to take rank as a “sum- 
mer boarding-house,” and her experience in being 
educated up to the fact secures for her my deep- 
est sympathy, as well no doubt as that of each 
one of ber audience. The idea of a“club-room” 
for our use in Baltimore, although last is by no 
means least in importance among the many 
valuable ones contained in her letter; it strikes 
my mind as being practicable, and one which 
might be of great c nvenience and advantage to 
those of us who, more or less frequently, go 
there for shopping, &c “tight it not be con- 
ducted under “grange” auspices, without its 
privileges being c onfined to “grangers.” 

Buying at Wholesale. 

There are many disadvantages under which 
we farmers rest that we might easily overcome 
if we would only waken to a realising sense of * 
the injustice we do ourselves by the neglect of 
them. One of them I have before alluded to, 
and as long as I have a hearing through the-e 
pages er elsewhere, I shall return again and 
again to the subject. It isthat we eught to buy 
our supplies in sufficient quantities to secure the 
advantage of wholesale prices, as well as to 
avoid the petty annoyance and extravagance of 
frequent errands te thestores. It may be urged 
that our custum is due to ihose in eur midst. 
If they serve us on the same terms and with as 
good an article as we can get for our money 
elsewhere, I admit it; otherwise, if they cannot 
maintain themselves in so doing, let them do as 
we have to: work it out of the soil, or else go 
where there is a greater demand for their wares. 
We carry our basket of eggs or one week’s sur- 
plus of butter to their stores,and most likely 
we have to take their value (?) out in trade, out 


- of which trade the merchant makes a percentage 
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which it is ruinous for us to allow. We must 
either live closely, if we buy at such rates, or 
else mortgage our farms to pay for it. No! if 
we have a conscience which requires us to sup- 
port our home merchants to our own manifest 
disadvantage, Jet us wait at Jeast until we can 
do so without throwing away all chance for get- 
ting on a comfortable footing ourselves. 


We would find ourselves in a better condition | 
at tle end of the year, if, in order to buy at | 


wholesale and for cash, we borrowed money at 


fair interest, rather than dribbling away what | 


little we can scrape together either of money or 
produce in paying the profits which the smal] 
dealers must get in order to live. It is better 
they should find other means of living,and that 
we receive a fair price for our produce and buy 
at living rates for ourselves. It seems to those 
who have always accustomed themselves to liv- 
ing that way, that. though having a place near 
where little everyday wants can be provided, is 
a great public convenience; but, if deprived of 
it, they would soon Jearn to provide in quanti- 
ties for such wants, aud thus save time which it 
requires to run or send for them, and money 


that will enable us to live more independently. 
There is one article in daily use among us, in 


which we are most culpably careless, both as to 
safety and economy, which is the oil we burn 
for giving us light. 
you will see the array of Jamps upon the man- 
tel, well-filled and trimmed, it is true, but they tell 


In almost every farm-house | 


their own tale; almost invariably we see in | 


them the various sbades of yellow, from the | 


most delicate to the dark stuff that makes one 
fear a chance ray of sunlight might cause it to 
explode. We ought all of us to know that there 
is danger in these ; that pure oil is colorless, and 
the greater the departure from that the greater 
danger. They suffer themselves to run these 
risks because it is the best to be had at “the 
store,” and, if they only knew it, they are pay- 
ing more by the gallon than they would have to 

ay by the barrel for the very best “Alta Oil.” 


nterested parties will insist that in buying by | 


the barrel we lose more by leakage than we gain 
in difference of price ; and claim that also as an 
excuse for their extortionate charges. It is not 
so. I speak with know'edge, having for many 
years bought my oil by the barrel, and I have 
no reason to suppose that I lost one gallon out 
of any one barrel. There may be something 
due to care taken in selecting the barrel, and 
when it comes home | always have the hoops 
driven tighter if there is the least indication of 
their having been loo:ened in transportation. 
I have a good spiggot put in, and then it is set 
up a couple of feet from the ground on a frame 
made for the purpose in my smoke-house. Of 
course it is removed from there when there is 
smoking to be done. I buy the best “Alta,” 
have good light and plenty of it, for very much 
less than inferior light costs me when I depended 
on the “store” and my gailon can. I would add, 
but for the danger that is said to lurk in boast- 
ing, that we never bad the least approach to 
accident to my knowledge. Many persens who 
are aware of the advantage of buying as nearly 
at first cost as possible, say they cannot afford 
to do so, because they cannot spare enough 
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money at one time. These are just the people 
who cannot afford to do otherwise. The only 
ones who cannot afford it are those who either 
for lack of conveniences to keep them, or want 
of careful hands, cannot take good care of 
them after they have procured them. Where 
they are open to theft or wastefulness, the 
choice of evils would probably be the buying in 
small quantities as best you can. 
Wearing Apparel. 

In regard to our wearing apparel, I am per- 
suaded that well-dressed women in the country 
spend more money for that purpose than corres- 
pondingly well-dressed women in the cities as 
arule. I dare say this assertion will be gener- 
ally resented, but it is nevertheless true ; some 
of the reasons why it is s®,are seemingly the 
result of circumstances beyond our control; as, 
for instance, our want of opportunity to observe 
the little freaks of fashion which would give us 
confidence to make or remodel our own gar- 
ments, instead of paying professionals the enor- 
mous prices they have commanded for several 
years past; while a very large proportion of the 
handsome dressing of so-called “society people” 
is the result of the ingenuity and dexterity of 
those who wear it; and the uninitiated would 
be astonished to know bow often a truly ele- 
gant c stume is either altogether or in part com- 
posed of those which have been on duty before, 
oftentimes for many successive seasons. We 
are too, I think, much more disposed to a strict 
conformity to the dictates of Dame Fashion than 
our friends in the cities, they giving more atten- 
tion to the suitable adaptation of their dress to 
special occasions,—a lesson well worth our heed- 
ing 

W hile our liege lords are inclined to look upon 
such helps as Z/urper’s Bazar and others of its 
class as promoters ef extravagance in dress, 
they are really just the reverse. Ladies of ordi- 
pary capabilities, by availing themselves of the 
instructions contained in them and the patterns 
they furnish. can hardly fail in making any gar- 
ment for their ewn use; and the cost of the 
subscription is soon met by the economy it ena- 
bies them to practice. In the matter of shop- 
ping I think lies our greatest disadvantage ; not 
being at hand when bargains are offered, and 
not having the courage to use material on hand, 
we often pay for the muterial of our dress as 
much as our expert city friend would require 
for a season’s outfit. I do not intend any disre- 
spect to our city friends, but rather to call their 
attention as well as our own to a little weakness 
of theirs, by which those of us who, because of 
their familiarity with the ordeal, solicit their 
kindly offices in our shopping excursions, unwit- 
tingly fall into greater expenditure than is really 
necessary for our purposes, 

Among the most expert in such matters, are 
not a few who do a great deal of shopping with- 
out much buying, and it is rather a treat to 
them to chaperon a country friend with money 
and an intention to purchase,—this in a measure 
compensating the merchant and quieting their 
own conscience for the ideas they have been 
pilfering. They intend no unfairness to any 
one, but might they not frequently help their 
friend to avoid the outlay by suggesting expe- 
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dients they would be sure to adopt for them- 
selves, but which, from wantof experience, the 
country friend is not apt to think of. 

As there is much fine dressing among people 
who also think it necessary to economize by 
doing considerable hard work, would it not be 
well for them to consider the advisability of 
rendering themselves efficient in the arts of dress 
and bonnet-making in order rather to spend 
their money in saving themselves from the more 
laborious work? In order, hewever, to place 
myself right upon the records, I must say that 
my own judgment is in favor of very plain 
dressing, and as little hard work as may be con- 
sistent with cleanliness and comfort,—reserving 
as much time and means as may be from these 
sources for more intellectual gratification and 
improvement. CERES. 


Mothers as Doctors. 


Apropos to the suggestion of your corres- 
pondent “Titania,” that Baltimore shall afford 
her earnest women a club room or some such 
place of exchange for thought and interest, we 
are credibly informed that Boston has a mother’s 
club, where the question of how many times a 
spanked, &e., is 
gravely discussed. Will you open your columns to 
gardening 
As an opening 


day small children shall be 


similar questions? In matters of 
they may not be out of place. 
contribution we clip the following from an old 
number of the Western Farm Journal. §.T.G 


Practical mothers learn much by their 
experience with the little bodies entrusted to 
their care. Some of the common-sense facts in 
the physical culture of these little ones known 
to the more experienced mothers may not come 
amiss to those who have had but little care of 
children. The foundation must be well laid to 
insure healthy and happy children. The child 
must be well slept, well aired, well fed, and well 
bathed. By a thorough understanding and 
practice of these four simple rules, much of the 
physical, mental and moral sufferings in life 
would be avoided by parent as well as child— 
and a delicate one proportionately—is regularly 
put to bed about dark in a quiet, AP tos | 
or even cool room, after a supper of plain food, 
it will naturally awake at daybreak, good- 
natured, with a keen appetite for a wholesome 
breakfast. Nutritious, plain food, at regular 
hours, with no candy or stimulants, and free 
bathing, help the system to ward off many pre- 
valent children’s ailments, and to bear with less 
danger the few that must necessarily come to the 
majority of little ones. The child that is just 
given a little confectionery, or any unsuitable 
food, then rocked to sleep, should cause no sur- 
prise at waking peevish and feverish. It is 
simply the result of imaginary affection and 
want of knowledge on the part of the one in 
charge. It will certainly pay in the end to 


search diligently for the cause when a little child 
is proverbially cross. 
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Children’s Teeth. 


A set of perfectly sound, clean, regularly 
formed and placed teeth is in these days a rare 
sight. Qne is tempted to ask where is the for- 
tunate individual who has not at sometime or 
other, if at all, advanced in the journey of life, 
bowed er needed to bow before the shrine of the 
dentist? If such an une can be found, as is still 
occasionally the case, let his past history and 
antecedents, his personal habits, be inquired into. 
The public is interested, and has a right to 

‘knew by what means, in the present state ef 
American society, he attained such remarkable 
|results. We have in these days of progress, 
| organizations, societies and clubs, for bringin 
‘about all sorts of moral, mental and physica 
\reforms; why not inaugurate similar bands, 
whose members should try to remove the stigma 
of having, as a rule, decayed or artificial teeth 
at least in early life, which now too generally 
attaches itself to Americans. “Ah,” says some 
incredulous person, “the dentists would oppose 
it; we should get no information from them, 
and they could give it; it would net be for their 
interest that such a state of affairs should exist.” 
Iam not so sure of that; certainly there is no 
danger of it at present, for the records of dental 
magazines show an appalling increase in the 
number of decayed teeth, some twenty millions 
being yearly extracted, three millions of artifi- 
| cial ones being made and sold, and three tons of 
| pure gold, amounting to nearly three millions of 
| dollars, employed by twelve thousand dentists 
|throughout our country in “fillings.” One 
| great cause of the trouble is people do not ordi- 
| narily go themselves or take their children to a 
| good dentist until a visit becomes indispensable. 
Insurance policies on property are not taken out 
the time the owners see the first curl of smoke 
or blaze of conflagration. Very few companies 
would think of insuring buildings so threatened, 
but is not this the plan generally pursued in 
reference to teeth? Very few parents or guar- 
dians know much of their structure, of the 
peculiar surroundings necessary to their proper 
growth, development or well-being, yet how 
rarely do they seek information, advice or help 
from those who have almost hourly experience. 
In some mining regions it is customary to pay a 
physician so much yearly during health, with 
the agreement that in case of illness it is the 
doctor’s duty to minister freely to the needs of 
the patient. Tue plan has this serious objection: 
it is not always possible te make people to pre- 
serve their health as far as lies in their power. 
But an intelligent and conscientious parent 
should earnestly wish to do everything for a 
child’s good that is in his power, and for this pur- 
pose should seek competent advice. In talking 
with a skillful Baltimore dentist, Dr. Emory 
Scett, of whom I learned through the Farmer, 
I asked if it were common for mothers to bring 
their little ones early to be examined by a den- 
tist. “I am sorry to say,” was the answer, “it is 
not. Parents often have no idea how future 
misery, loss of teeth, time and expense could be 
saved if a dentist were consulted during those 
years when the first and second sets are form- 
ing. In those years, from sheer neglect, mischief 
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is often done which is irreparable.” I had 
taken my two little boys, (one seven, the other 
eight,) that morning for the first time to have 
their teeth examined since their babyhood, not 
because they complained of any trouble, or I 
had any reason to suppose there was, and I 
came away sad and thoughtful, for after devot- 
ing myself to the physical care of my boys as 
few do, I found I should have gone earlier— 
should bave known more. Perhaps some of 
the lessons I have thus learned from experience 
may benefit others. First, I would say do not 
neglect your child’s first or temporary teeth, 
twenty in number, usually completed when child- 
ren are in their second year. Keep them clean, 
and dv not allow yourself to think, because 
they are only temporary, they do net require 
much care. For they have an influence on the 
character of the permanent set, and the latter 
will never be replaced through life. 
JANE B. M. Bristor. 


Profit in Agriculture. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Men should write whereof they know. Much 
is written that is true and indisputable; also 
many lectures are read or spoken that are ap- 
plauded: they tickle the fancy and are assented 
to by the understanding. Now and then a good 
essay is written on agriculture—preached and 
practiced on. Much has been made, and it is 
wondered why farmers and others do not grow 
rich in the ratio of their practice and the time 
they have plied their vocations. Some lay it to 
their particular business and say it won't pay. 
As a general thing there are failures in farming 
as well as in other things. Many say merchan- 
dising and kindred pursuits obtain better profits ; 
they may in many instances, but not always. 
But there is more hazard in them and more 
failures. Failures in farming are not so numer- 
ous as in merchandising: you never hear of 95 
per cent. failing among farmers. 

There are certain rules and practices in farm- 
ing that are pretty sure to prove successful. I 
don’t pretend that farming is lucrative in all 
cases and at all times. Seasons are not uniform, 
and there are disasters every now and then mar- 
ring the profits. In merchandising there are ends 
aaa remnants, changes in fashions and the 
credit system, all of which are fruitful in losses. 
If a farmer attends to his business, and makes 
it his sole occupation, he is not apt to speculate. 
By the time the year runs around he has gar- 
nered and sold the principal part of his produc- 
tions. He so arranges his matters as to have 
everything ready for the seasons as they arrive. 
If he has cattle, sheep, &c., he has them all 
attended to as to their wants and housed from 
the tempestuous weather. He consults the 
papers, magazines and books in order that he 
may be well posted. Butter, eggs and poultry 
should be well handled and marketed, and the 
garden to serve asa feeder of the table and the 
surplus given to the various stock. 

As man is prone to extravagance and waste, 
and following fashions in themselves ridiculous 
and ensoumnly, in many cases they would be 


_ 


more honored in the breach than the observance 
of them. All callings are links in the great chain 
of wealth, honor and usefulness; of course 
there are exceptions to all general rules, and 
there is no standard in taste: so people might 
be left to their good sense and discretion. Ex- 
travagance if encouraged will terminate in 
poverty. 

A great remedy to many evils is economy; 
wherever there isa wrong there is a remedy; 
and what is wrong is unseemly. By economy 
I don’t mean penuriousness. The distinguishing 
feature of thrift is a knowledge of the rea 
wants and necessaries of life: here is the fun- 
damental principle that underlies the paths of 
progress. If not successful and saving, the work 
of a man’s life terminates in a cypher, and its 
course is downward. Lay up the pennies and 
they will amount to pounds. With them may 
be bought comfort; they attain to wealth, 
which creates power to do good and to ease the 
road to the end of life. A man that amasses is 
able to lie at ease and to assist in private or pub- 
lic enterprises. The sublime sometimes falls 
into the ridiculous : “ere you consult your fancy 
consult your purse.” See that you keep im the 
path that has been trodden by the prudent and 


| industrious, who are often the men willing to 


help with their means where it will do the most 
good. 

My aim in this is to say to the thoughtless 
and wasteful: see the impropriety of idleness 
and prodigality. I disclaim any wish to hurt 
the unfortunate or disabled. Many a poor man 
is happy because he is intelligent and philanthro- 
pic. Shakespeare says: 

‘All the world’s a stage 
And all the men and women merely players 
They have their exits and their entrances: 
And one manin his time plays many parts.” 


Agriculture holds the vantage ground among 
the various pursuits of man, or at least is as 
useful and honorable as any other. 

“Honor and shame from no condition rise : 
Act well your part, //eve all the glory lies. 
West Virginia. ; C. 


” 


Fine Asparagus. 


Mr. Thos. B. Todd, of North Point, sent us in 
the latter days of May a very fine sample of 
Conover’s Colossal, cut from one-year plants set 
out in the Spring of 1878, and which we thought 
the finest we had ever seen ; but Mr. John Jones, 
of the same location, brought in some other 


|; specimens, which left the other lot, and indeed 


all others, far in the shade. Some of the stalks 
measured nearly an inch across, and all were 
exceedingly tender and well flavored. 

Pusuiic DEDICATION OF A GRANGE HALL.— 
Wye Grange, of Queen Anne’s County, Md., 
will formally dedicate its new hall at Wye Mills, 
on Thursday, June 12th. 
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Subscription Bills. 


Our thanks are due our friends who have 
promptly responded to the request made for 
attention to these, inclosed in our May No. To 
such as have not already done so, we repeat the 
suggestion that the amounts to individuals are 
small, but that the total to us is considerable 
enough to make it desirable for us to have it in 
hand as soon as their convenience may allow. 


The Peach Crop. 


The latest information we have of the pros- 
pects of the peach crop may be gathered from 
the following extracts from our correspondence, 
both of date May 30: 

A correspondent in Kent Co. writes: “At 
present we have a full half crop of peaches in 
our county; in a great many orchards near me 
there is a full crop. I have all I want, also E. 
M. Wilkins, Loud, Groves and others. The 
Kent Co. Agricultural Association appointed a 
committee to examine and report; saw one of 
them on Wednesday, they will report a full Aalf 
crop, which is as many as we can manage.” 

B. 6. 2. 

From Caroline we have the following: “No 
rot in peaches in this vicinity, though the crop 
will not be so large as we predicted by many 
weeks back. A great many have fallen from 


the trees, and agreat many more have suspended 
growth, the falling of which is beyond question; 
hence the unprecedented large crop for 1879 
is no longer a matter of promise.” 
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Mowing Machines at the Centennial. 


Ce"We have compared the table, given else- 
where, of the comparative drafts of the several 
mowing machines exhibited at the Centennial 
trial in 1876 with that published officially in the 
general report of the judges of group XXIII, 
which included agricultural machines, imple- 
ments of agriculture, horticulture and garden- 
ing, and find the same agrees with the figures 
therein given. The judges at this trial were 
eminent men, experts in their line, and the 
results given are interesting and valuable. It is 
unnecessary to add that, as the table shows, 
they were on this trial very favorable to the 
Champion machines. 


Japan Persimmons. 


Mr. John Saul, of Washington, in a lot of 
other nice things which he was thoughtful 





| enough to send for the adornment of our garden 


and little greenhouse, included a tree each of 
three varieties of this fruit, of which a good deal 
of late has been written. We have not been 
disposed to believe it is the “coming” fruit of 
this country, nor to take for granted all that is 
reported of its perfect hardiness. These trees 
received we have planted out, and may report 
their fate, and Mr. Saul has our thanks for the 
opportunity he gives us of testing them. 

(a We call special notice to the advertise- 
ment in this issue of the American Veterinary 
College of New York, the only institution of 
the kind, as we believe, now in operation in the 
United States. Dr. Liautard, who is at its head, 
ig an eminent practitioner and author; and the 
increased attention which is being, and properly, 
paid to education in veterinary art, may well in- 
duce some of our young men to prepare them- 
selves for a career of usefulness, and one which 
is more appreciated now than was the case 
formerly. 








THe AMERICAN AssOCIATION OF NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS, SEEDSMEN, &c., wil! hold its 
fourth annual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 
18th instant. AJl who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the nursery trade are invited to be 
present. 


Removal. 


Messrs. L. H. Lee & Bro., general agents for 
the Champion Mowing and Reaping Machines, 
have removed from their old quarters on Light 
street to the elegant and commodious warehouse 
on the N. E. corner of Sharp and Lombard 
streets. 
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Ensilage. 


This process of preserving green corn-fodder, 
by trenching, was first brought to the attention 
of the agriculturists of this country in the valua- 
ble letters of the Paris correspondent of the 
American Farmer ; and so well assured were we 
of its great value, especially to our growing 
dairy interests, that we sent for a copy of the 
pamphlet issued by its introducer, (M. Goffart,) 
which, through the kindness of our late much- 
lamented friend, Dr. Briggs, of Nansemond, 
Va., was translated and published in our pages 
several years ago. It will be seen by the remarks 
of the same correspondent in his letters, given in 
this and recent numbers, that this system is being 
applied to other products, and the expectation is 
now entertained that it will be found advan- 
tageous to extend the supply of forage obtained 
from this source throughout the year. Since the 
first introduction of this process the expense of 
misonry, as then adopted for the pits, is being 
done away with, and a simpler and much cheaper 
plan is being adopted, which will be found de- 
scribed by our correspondent in his letter. 

Mr. Morris, whose farm is near Ellicott City, 
and whose attention was drawn to the sub- 
ject by the notices given in this journal, was, 
we believe, the first in this country to put 
in practice the plan of Mr. Goffart, and, in a 
visit to his farm about two vears ago, we were 
shown the process adopted by him, which he had 
found to be a complete success. Since then 
others have tried it, and one gentleman in Balti- 
more county has so far succeeded in his efforts 
that he has determined to largely increase the 
area of the cultivation of corn for preservation; 
and a number of others are experimenting in 
the same direction. 

Wolff, the eminent German chemist, whose 
analyses of vegetable productions are esteemed 
of the most reliable character, shows the results 
in the following table, the organic substances 
digestible of several of those esteemed as fodder 
material, their composition, digestibility and 
money value. 








= ie 

VARIETIES = ~ 
3 5 62 

- 2% 
Green corn fodder (old).........+.. 0.2 11.40.09 
Green do. do. (younger)....... 0.114.40.11 
SuGar DECts.......eeeececcceecsess 0.117.00.19 
BUSI s caccccoccce cccvescococeses 0.1 5.80.10 
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From H. C. Watts & Co., Phila., through 
Goodman & Lewis, 37 N. Calvert street, Balti- 
more, general agents for the South, THe Dis- 
LIVE Stock AND THEIR Most 
EFFICIENT REMEDIES. By Lloyd V. Tellor, M. 


|D. The author says he is not a veterinarian, 


but claims special qualifications for preparing 
the work. Brought up on a farm, practicing 


|medicine in a rural locality, and, like many 


country doctors, often consulted about the dis- 
eases of domestic animals, he has bought and 


|read the best books on the subject. He has 
|made full use of the works of the most emi- 


nent British and American writers, and gives 
full space to the treatment of the diseases of 
all kinds of farm stock. The remedies proposed 
are such as are to be found in most towns and 
villages, and the work is one which we can 


' safely recommend to our readers. 


From L. Prang & Co., Boston, through A. 
DeKatow, 284 South street, Baltimore, we have 
parts 21, 22, 23 and 24 of Meehan’s Native 


| FLOWERS AND FERNS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


These numbers complete the second volume, and 


| some of the subjects selected for illustration are 


among the brightest of our flora, whilst all are 
inherently interesting and made the more so 
by the life-like plates and the attractive pen of the 
author. 


Maryland County Fairs. 


WASHINGTON Co. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
will hold its next Fair on the 21st, 22d, 23d and 
24th days of October next, at Hagerstown. 

THE WESTERN MARYLAND Socrety will 
hold its annual show at Cumberland, October 7, 
8,9 and 10. 


Crop PRosPEctTs IN WORCESTER Co., Mp.— 
An unusually severe winter, with but little snow 
and not much rain, with continual freezing and 
surface-thawing, the solid-frozen earth under- 
neath holding all the moisture and rainfall upon 
its surface like a metalic basin; with a remarka- 
bly dry spring and no rainfall in and during the 
whole of May,—one sad, odious and despisable 
word—failure—expresses the almost entire con- 
dition of the wheat crop in this county. And 
after all is said, as to the worst of winters and 
driest of springs, more, much more, is due to 
not being in time, ¢o too late sowing, than all the 
war of the elements. 

Oats, manured, are promising; unmanured, 
save in good land, worthless. Potatoes cannot 
hold out much longer, and all truck is at a 
standstill, if not perishing, and all pasture lands 
in use look like they had passed through a sum- 
mer solstice. The oldest inhabitants say that 
they have never witnessed such a month of 
May. G. H. 


THE FIRST SHIPMENT OF LIVE SHEEP from 
the port of Baltimore to Liverpool, England, 
was made by the steamer Chilian on May 31. 
The sheep, numbering about 650 head, came 
from Chicago via the B. & O. R. R., and were 


| in fine condition. 
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Notes on Fruit Culture. 


Mr. Wm. Saunders, of the U.S 
of Agriculture, a good autbority on pomological 





Department 


topics, read a paper at a recent meeting of the 
Potomac Fruit-Growers’ Association, from which 
we take the following 


THE GO@SEBERRY 

The European gooseberry, Liles Grossularia, 
is a native of cool, northern climates. It has 
small, smooth, or hairy fruit. From this species 
the large cultivated sorts have been obtained, 
familiary known here as English gooseberries. 
This species and its varieties reach their best per- 
fection in cool, moist climates, consequently in 
this country, at least in the Middle and South- 
ern States, it is too warm and dry for their 
healthy growth, although in the North and 
Northwestern States they find an atmosphere 
better suited to their requirements. The effect 
of aridity is exhibited in a fungus development 
which appears on the young fruits, and which 
arrests their tuture growth; the skin of the 
fruit becomes corroded, and cracks open, which 
leads to decay. The leaves of the plant are also 
similarly attacked, and, dropping prematurely, 
the young shoots remain green and immature 
until frost occurs, Which destroy the succulent 
branches, and the plant ultimately dies from 
these causes. 

It is evident that all expecients to success in 
the culture of the plant must in some way tend 
to guard them against dryness. In positions 
somewhat shaded from the sun, and sheltered 
from drying winds, particnlarly when the plants 
are young, a fair measure of success will some- 
times be secured. A heavy mulching of litter, 
sprinkling the ground with salt, or allowing 
tall giuss to grow around and among the 
branches, are expedients sometimes adopted 
with more or less success, but in the end the 
adverse climatic conditions ultimately overcome 
all ultempts to maintain permanet vigor. And 
yet we may read in almost any rural paper that 
all that is required is proper care and proper 
pruning, that failures occur by not thinning out 
the vranches, and soforth. These precepts are 
but the parrot-like repetitions of advice gleaned 
from foreign sources, and unmistakably show 
that the preacher does not derive his knowledge 
from his practice 

Our native species ot vooseberry, Ribes hirtel- 
lum,is a native of the Northern and Western 
States. It produces small clusters of reddish 
berries, Which are pieasant, although rather 
insipid in flavor. Improved varieties, having 
larger and better flavored fruits, are in cultiva- 
tion ; these are the berries which we find in our 
markets. Being natives, they are consequently 
fitted to the climate, and the plants are not 
attacked by the calamities which destroy the 
foreign sorts. There is plenty of room here 
for the hybridist and experimenter, and doubt- 
less in time larger and better fruits will be pro- 
duced in the varieties of this species 


THE RASPBERRY. 
Turning to the raspberry we are again con- 
fronted with varieties from two species, which 
behave very differently. 


The European varie- 





| ther excellence. 
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ties, which produce large and finely flavored 
fruits are descended from a species that is found 
in northern temperate regions, that prefers moist 
to dry soils, and shady woods rather than sunny 
slopes. These varieties, so hardy that they will 
withstand Canadians winters, we find to be so 
delicate and tender as to be killed by Virginia 
frosts. In this we again see the effect which a 
hot, dry climate producers upon plants that are 
at home in moist and comparatively cool regions, 
and again we note that the active cause of 
destructton is parastical fungi upon the foliage, 
and the predisposing cause is want of moisture. 
We know that some of our associates in this 
society are eminently successful in the produc- 
tion of the best varieties of this species, and 
they have told us how this success is secured. 
Our scorching bright sun and drying summer 
breezes produce an extent of evaporation of 
moisture from the leaves which the roots are 
enable to supply, mildew blights them and they 
fall prematurely, leaving green unripened stems 
which shrivel and die at the touch of even a 
slight degree of frost. The remedy is evident, 
and that is to maintain a suflficiency of moisture 
in the soilso that the roots may be able to supply 
the demand of the leaves, and this is secured by 
covering the soil in early summer with a coating 
of forest leaves or strawy manure, or by irriga- 
tion where practicable, and even then the judi- 
cious cultivator will supplement this summer 
treatment in further efforts, by means of winter 
protection, to modify the injurious effects of 
severe cold. In this genus of plants we have 
also our native species. These are designated 
as hardy varieties. The fruits of these are more 
watery, and not so highly flavored as the foreign 
kinds, but they are in the way of reaching fur- 
I allude now to such varieties 
as the Philadelphia and the Brandywine, very 
hardy, very productive, but lacking in consist- 
ency and flavor, qualities which undoubtedly 
can be secured by the selection of the best varie- 


| ties produced from caretully selected seed. 





STRAWBERRIES. 

There has been a marked improvement in the 
quality of this fruit of late years. This was 
particularly noficeable in our Washington mar- 
kets last year, both in regard to varieties and 
the perfection of their culture, satisfactory alike 
to the purchaser and to the producer. 

The main points involved in the successful 
culture of this fruit,as recognized by our best 
cultivators are the following: 

Ist. Prepare the ground by deep ploughing 
and subsoiling, apply a dressing of rottec 
manure equal to twenty cords per acre, spread 
over the ground and mix with the surface soil 
by repeated and thorough disintegretion with 
the harrow. The best crops are produced on 
strong, loamy soils, and if somewhat clayey all 
the better, provided it is drained. 

2d. Give the plants plenty of space, the rows 
should not be less thad thirty inches apart, and 
the plants about half that distance between each 
other in the rows. 

3. Remove all runners as they appear, and 
keep the surtade well pulverised and clean during 
summer, after the crop has been gathered, in old 
plantations. 
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Taken from Official Report on Group 23, International Exhibition, Philadelphia. 

The question. which Mower or Reaper is the lightest draft? is a question of great interest to farmers. To settle 
the matter definitely and by reliable authority, we give below the draft of the principal machines contesting, fre m the 
report of the judges (five American and five foreign) of the great Reaper and Mower trial that took place near Phila- 
delphia, under the auspices of the Centennial Commission. At that trial there were twenty different machines tested 


by the dynamometer. 


As eeveral of the manufacturers of the machines there tested have since failed and gone into 


bankruptcy, we quote the draft only of such machines as are made now, and in quantity sufficient to entitle them to 


notice. 














Draft per 
EXHIBITOR. Distance Heighthof Width of | Total Square Foot! NAME OF 
Run. cut. cut. Draft. of Grass cut. MACHINE. 
Feet. Inches. Feet. Inch. Pounds. 
Warder, Mitchell & Co........... 100 1 3 9 131 ‘ 348 Champion. 
Cc. W. Otis. Haymaker......... 100 1‘ 4 3 165 388 New Champion. 
Adriance, Platt & Co............. 100 1% 4 3 200 47 Buckeye. 
i, MEE ceacee :bed ccceee 100 1% 4 44 178 406 Buckeye. 
Aultman, Miller & Co....... eine 100 1% 4 0 171 427 Buckeye. 
pO EE Sree va 100 1 4 2% 204 484 Johnston. 
IETS 6 véese’ cade deesess 100 1% 4 % 260 564 Wheeler or Kirby. 
Cds Sous bass seeses 100 ly 4 3X 220 | 510 Wheeler or Kirby. 
ID ss 5005'000606-05000i0 10 1% 4 11% 28 | 471 Wheeler or Kirby. 
dis ka nedwasbe deeuee 100 lig 4 0X 190 | ABT McCormick. 
Walter A. Wood............. 100 1‘ 4 4 222% =| 513 Wood. 


It will be seen from the above that where the Champion draft was .348, that the Osborne machine, in cutting the 
same quantity, would draw .564 ; Buckeye .427; Johnston .484; McCormick .467; Adriance .470 and Wood .513. 
JTOUDGCSES, 5 


American.—John P. Reynolds, Chicago, Ills.; James 8, Grinnell, Greenfield, Mass.: James Bruce, Corvallis, Ore- 


zon. Foreign.—John Coleman, Great Britain; Fermin Rosillo, Spain: Pedro D®G. Paes Leme, 


Brazil. Ekeda 


enzo, E. Oldendorff, John Bradford, assigned from Group IV, and Geo. E. Waring, Jr., from Group XXVI. 


Baltimore Markets—May 31. 


Breads tuffs.— Flour—Little business doing, but 
market firm in tone end tendency favorable to sellers. 
We quote: Howard Street Super $3.25@3.75; do. do. 
Extra $4.25@4.85; do. do. Family $5@5.75; Western 
Super $3.25@3.75; do. Extra $4.25(@4.75; do. Family $5 
$5.75; City Mills Super $3.25@4; do. do. Extra $4.50@5; 
do. do. Rio brands Extra $6(@6.25; Spring Wheat Family 
$4 25@5; Minnesota patent $6.75@7.50; Fancy brands 
ay 7; Fine $2.75@3; Rye Flour $3.25; Corn Meal, 
‘ity Mille ® bri. $2.55; do. City Mills ¥ 100 tbs. $1@ 
$1.05; do. Western ¥ 100 Its. 95 cts.; Western Corn 
Chop 80(@S85 cte. P 

Wheat-— Southern is in demand. In Western, prices 
are barely maintained. We quote: Southern Fultz $1.12 
@$1.15; do. long-berry $1.17%(@1.18; P:nnsylvania No. 2 
red, spot, $1.17; Western, No. 2 red, spot, $1.13%; do. 
do. June delivery $1.13@1.13%; do. do. July delivery 
$1.12@1.12\; do. do. August delivery $1.09@1.09%; do. 
do. September delivery $1.09. 

Corn.—Southern steady and firm for white and yel- 
low. Western steady in price and active. We quote: 
Southern white 51; do. yellow 45; Western steamer, spot 
42%: do. mixed spot 434; do. do. Jnne delivery 43@43 4; 
do. do. July do. 454;@43%: do. do. August do. 444. 

@ats.—Are scarce, firm and wanted at higher prices. 
We quote: Western mixed 34@36; do. white 37; South- 
ern 37(@40. 

Rye.—Steady and firm. 

ail cts. ¥ bus. 

ay and Straw.— Hay is dull, but Straw is steady. 

We quote: Choice Cecil County Timothy $14; Fair to 
rime Md. and Pa. Timothy $12@13; Mixed Hay $10@12; 
sine do. $8@9; Wheat Straw $7; Oat do. $9; Rye do. 

10@11. 

Provisions.—Quiect and heavy. We quote jobbing 

rices as follows: Bulk Shoulders, packed, new 4% cents; 

o. L. C. Sides, packed, new 54 cents; do. C. R. Sides, 
pomes, new, 54 cents; Bacon Shoulders, new, 4%: do. 

’. R. Sides, new, 6 cents; Hams, Sugar-cured, new, 9¥@ 
11 cents; do. Shoulders, do.. 6 cents; do. Breasis 644 cents; 
$107 Refined, tierces, 7 cents; Mess Pork, new, ® bri., 

10.75. 

Batter.— Dull and heavy in face of large receipts. 
We quote New York prime to choice fresh 13@16 cents; 
Western tubs good to choice 10@14 cents; nearby stock 
8@1U cents. Cheese—Dull. New York State, fair to 
choice, 7@8% cents; Western, good to choice, 6@7% 
cents. Hggs.—Active at 12@12% cents for fresh. ul- 
try.— Young Chickens $4@4.50 ® dozen; Old do. $3@3.50. 

Live Stock.— Beef Cattle—Best on sale 5@5% cents; 
that generally rated first quality 34@4 cents; ordinary 
thin steers, oxen and cows 3@3 cents. Swine.—Quota- 
tions range from 44 @5 cents, with a few choice a shade 
higher. Sheep and Lambs.—We quote sheep at 34@4 
= and lambs at 44@6 cents, with tendency down- 
wards. 


We quote good to prime at 





Produce.— Prices are as follows for the articles 
named, viz: Apples—New York State, ¥ bri.. $2.75@3; 
Beans—New York Medium, ¥ bus., $1.45@1.50; Peas, 
black-eye, ¥ bus., $1.15@1.18; Peas. Western green, ¥ 
bus., $1.70@1.75: Potatoes, old, ¥ bus., $1; do. new, ¥ 
bri., $4@6; Onions, ¥ bri., $1.40@1.60; Beeswax, ¥ Ib., 
20@23 cents; Ginseng, ¥ 1., 90@95 cents: Seneca Root, ¥ 
tb., 35@38 cents; Virginia Snake, ¥ tb., 10@12 cents; 
Feathers, ¥ tb., 28@30 cents; Hides—dry country, ¥ tb., 
13@15 cents; Tallow—country, ¥ Ib., 6@7 cents; Broom 
Corn, ¥ tb.,2%@4¥ cents; Sheeps’ Pelts, each, 50@§1. 

Cotton.— Quiet, the stock here being held firm. We 

uote prices nominal as follows: Middling at 18@13%; 
wow Middling 12% @12% cents; Strict Good Ordinary 12% 
@12% cents, and Good Ordinary 12% @12% cents. 

Wool .—Unwashed, coarse ¥ tb., 2(@30; do., fine ¥ Ib.. 
24@26; tubwashed, coarse ¥ Ib., 32@35; do., fine ¥ Ib., 
(@34; fleece-washed, . 

Tobacco.—R:ceipts are large, and the market for 
Maryland more active, the tone of the market being 
strong, with anticipations of increaved activity when the 
awards for France are made early in this month. We 
quote: Maryland, inferior and frosted, $1.50@2 00; sound 
common $2 50@3 00; good common $3.50@5 0; middling 
$6.00@8.90; good to fine red $8.50@10.00; fancy $1'@15; 
Virginia. common and good lugs, $3.00@5.50; common 
to medium leaf $6.00@8.00; fair to good leaf $8.00@10.00; 
selections $12.00@16.00. 
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Dairy, Sheep, Short-horns........... ...+.2 16 premium R. B. HAXALL, 

Veterinary, Tobacco, Cheese, Sugar-beet. ...217 my3t GORDONSVILLE, VA. 

Home Department.............. 218, 219, 220 — 

Profit in Agriculture—Peach Crop......... 221 

Editorials, &c...... ... sth weeee eae 222, 223 

Notes on Fruit Cc ulture pected Seti kak DR 294 

—_—— FLEETWOOD ’S 

CLARKE'S SAPETY WALLE ese w om MEE OF CHRIST. 

) and —_ to form * 
front part of the suspender; will carry coin, bank bills, 850 Pages. Over 200 Illustrations. 
checks, &c. <Adsolutely safe from pickpockets! It will Free to all who send us their address and six cents 
also carry the watch when the vest is laid off in hot im postage stamps. Address 
weather. Price 60 cts. each ; $1 per pair, prepaid by mail. UNITED 8T ‘ATES BOOK & BIBLE Co. 


8 & 180 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE BEST! GREAT SALE 


WAGER ET OWN MD 4 dh t 


Céecatedcr! yal 


a eae 4 L SHORT-HORNS ! 


Salesmen wanted. Address G. 8. Clarke, Leonards ville, i A 


—— i) a 


; ow undersigned, Executors of B. J. Clay, 
dec’d, will sell at public auction, without 
quantities of see.l hile in motion, * , reserve, his entire herd of Short-Horns, consist- 


d simple, with Pin or G Sprine Hi i Graes Y: an oes " “ 
Seed Sower. t#-staudard Sposa, ing of about ONE HUNDRED HEAD, 


On Thursday, June 19th, 1879, 


at the home place on the Paris and Winchester 
pike, 34 miles from Paris, Ky. The herd con- 
sists of well-bred Roan Duchesses, Mason’s Lad 
Carolines of 1853 importation, Mason’s Goc 
nesses, Blooms, Straight-bred Adelaides, Lady 
Littl-tons, Gwynnes, and some of the éucanl- 
ants of the 1817 importation, bred for forty years 
upon the farm. {Q§~Sale to commence at 12 M. 
sharp. ‘Terms and full particulars will be given 
in catalogue, which can be had of the auctioneer, 
L. P. Muir, or either of the undersigned. 


 F. & C. M. CLAY, 


Execuators. 





ve Circular and Price-List to 
HAGERSTOWN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MFG. CO. 


slate where you saw advertisement. Hagerstown, MC 





D. B. FOSTER & SON, 


Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, 
No. 39 Clay Street, BALTIMORE. 


(t#" DOUBLE AND SINGLE-ACTION FORCING PUMPS, BATH TUBS, WATER 
CLOSETS, COOKING RANGES, HOT-AIR FURNACES, HYDRANTS, LEAD and IRON 
PIPE, SHEET LEAD, &c.,&. Ranges of every description repaired and 
put in order. PROMPT ATTENTION TO JOBBING. ("COUNTRY WORK A 
SPECIALTY. 
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RICES REDUCED! | UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
For Sale. | conpeners Veterinary beauty 


New York c ay. The fifth reg oalee cours e of Lectures 


30 BERKSHIRE PIGS, will commence in Octobs er, 1879. Circular and informa- 
tion can be had on application to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D. V.S., 


















Handsomely marked, and bred from the ee 


es STOCK. Forfull particulars, pe Dean of the Faculty, 

&c., address — 
a a fm 9 Pi ; 

J- asomnerigeh | er day at home. ote worth $5 free. 

Glencoe, Baltimore to 20% iress Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








aper rae 
Window Shades, &e. 


Orders in person or by mail, for everything in my line; receive prompt attention. 








Handsome designs, shown in the store, will give a clear idea uf appearance of paper en 


MILTON D. METTEE, 


Between Lexington Market and Gutman’s Store. 42 N. EUTAW STREET. 


Established] A. EB. WARNER, (1811. 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WHEDDING PRESENTS, 
Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, Sc. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ses No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore. 
TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


R.J.BAKER & CO. 


36 and 38 S. Charles Street, 


Factory at Locust Point, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in PURE GROUND RAWBONE, SULPHATE OF 
LIME, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA, SUL- 
PHATE OF SODA, MURIATE AND SULPHATE OF 
POTASH AND GROUND PLASTER. 

All PURE Chemicals for mixtures, compounds of formulas for fertilizer mix- 
tures, as low as any house for cash. Write for prices. 


the wall. 
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POLAND-CHINA PIGS. 


Ican furnish choice PIGS of this breed, bred from 
stock direct from headquarters, D. M. Mazgie & Co., 
Oxford, Ohio.) Orders solicited and satisfac tow vuaran- 
teed. THOMAS R.SM#1 
we. incoln, Lou dour, Co.. Va. 


BER OF MERIT 
Received Medal ay EY pn 
a ) CENTENNIAL. 


HIGHEST AWARD Weems 


STEAM ENGINES, 
A, B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa., 
Cheapest and best for all pur- ff 
poses—simple, strong, and du- 
rable. Also Horse Pow- 

ers and Gin Gear. 
Saw,Gnrist AND CoB 
MILts, Gins, PRESSES 
AND MACHINERY gener- 
ally. Inguiries promptly 
answere ‘ 
Pasviettinatuea ulin es or without 
wheels, very conveni- 
ent, economical and 
completein every dee 
i, tail, best and ‘ 
=" cheapest Vert- 
ical in the 
world, Fig. 
1 is engine 
inuse. Fig. 
2ready for 




























Send for Catalogue. 










. ig. 
The Farquhar popaemter 


(Warranted) 






or 
York, Pa. 
Lightest draft, 
most durable. © 


grain, cleans it 
@eady for market 
AND 


HIGHEST Prize ¥ 
AWARDED i. 
SEPARATORS, Paris Exposition. 


Send for [llustrajed Catalogue, Address A. B. Farguha » York, Pe 


MARDEN ’S SCALE FACTORY 
55 8. Charles St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Hay, Cattle, Platform and Counter 
Scales of every description. Prices as 
low as consistent with good work- 
manship, and satisfaction guaranteed 


JESSE MARDEN. 


THE BLESSED BEES, 


BY JOHN ALLEN 





A record of Bee-Keeping by improved methods, its 
profits and advantages 

Neatly bound in cloth, price $1. 

Address, 


Sent prepaid by mall. 
S. SANDS & SON, 
American Farmer Office, Baltimore. 






e will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month and 
nses, or allow a large commission, to sell our new 
wonderful inventions. We mean what we say. Same 
ple free. Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich, 


Outfit Free. 


7 A YEAR and expenses to agents 
Address, P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 








) Ganry WINE VINEGAR. 
NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. 


Strictly pure and reliable. Many imitations, costin 
3 cents a gallon, are sold as Cider Vinegar. To guar 
against deception observe that packages bear our brands. 
Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. 

FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer, 


63 8S. Gay STREET. 


The Ensilace of Maize 


And OTHER GREEN FODDER CROPS 
By M. AUGUSTE GOFFART. 
Translated by J. B. Brown, with a history of the Art 


| in Maryland by Francis Morris, Esq. 
| Illustrated by plans of Silos, &c. 





; & portrait of M. 


Goffart, & 
Price, neatly bound in cloth, $1.00. Sent by mail, 


| postpaid 
American Farmer Office, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The FEARLESS. 


ay 









“Oe e with more than one-third less frictiva thay any 
e L | 
A +. OF ose . Pon special 
feature in the Power to ceenre Gane r ae an d minimom frie- 
tion. For the ingenians form of the Straw Shakers, which = 
the proper aeitatle ”" “= se rparate the ernie from the straw.” Fi 
Ca renor ad 
INARD H RDFP eckill, Schoharie Co, N.Y 


FOR SALB, 


A choice collection of Plants, 


with Sash, Boiler, Hot-Water 
Pipes,—the whole or in part. 

Also the old-established stand for 
the Florist business on Lexington St., 
16 feet front and 93 feet deep. To any one 
such a place it will be sold a great 
Inquire at 295 Lexington Street. 


JOHN FEAST, Sr. 
PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. 
— “New York. 136 Ba Baltimore St. St. 


ANTED.— ——~man of experience, without family. 


References given. Address, 


THOS. J. D. BOWIE, 
Olney P. O., Montgomery Co., Md. 


wanting 
bargain. 





A situation as Manager, by an active 
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CREENMOUNT CARDENS, 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850,) 


OPPOSITE THE ENTRANCE TO GREENMOUNT CEMETERY, BALTIMORE. 


The subscriber keeps constantly on hand a choice assortment of Plants that are always healthy and well grown. 
His stock of VERBENAS, COLEUS and other bedding plants is very extensive and in splendid condition. 
The stock of ROSES, CAMELLIAS AND GERANIUMS is large and fine. 

We have also a fine lot of MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA. grown in pots, all the NEW COLEUS, 
quite a distinct type from the older varieties, together witha GENERAL COLLECTION OF PLANTS that 
may be found in a first-class establishment. 

At our store, ON CHARLES &t., COR. SARATOGA, in the Young Men’s Christian Association Build- 
ing, a collection of Plants and Flowers may always be found. Choice Bouquets, Funeral Designs, and designs for the dec- 
oration of rooms, tables, and for everything for which flowers are = up inthe most artistic style of the art, and 
at short notice, and we flatter ourselves that our charges will compare favorably with any in the country. 


JAMES PENTLAND. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS. EDW. H: BISSELL. 
Richmond & Baltimore Nurseries, 
FRANELIN DAVIS & CO. 


300 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in Orchards. 100 Acres in Small Fruits, &c. 
Special attention paid to growing Apple trees suited to the South. 
he largest and finest stock of Fruits and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., grown in the 
South. All orders given to our agents will receive prompt and careful attention. 


(3 Catalogues mailed on application. 





FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO., 
Richmond, Va.—Baltimore, Md. 


Rosebank Nurseries, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


We invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD and DWARF 
PEARS,—2, 3 and 4 years old. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES-—Standard and Dwarf. 
APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE WINES, of the most popular kinds, 
together with other small fruits. 

— SSE DUSSORS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 
rarest sorts. 

ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of. BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for which 
we have issued a separate Catalogue. 

Ss ECIAL.— 60.000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE plants for hedges. 
CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. 
W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


FIRST-CLASS 
THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 


Steam Engines, Horse-Powers and Plain Threshers. Reapers and Mowing Machines. All kinds 
Harvesting Tools. Walking Cultivators, latest improvement. IRON AGE and Common 
Cultivators. GENUIEINE Malta Double-Shovel Plows. Corn Shellers, Wheat Fans, Straw 
Cutters. DIAMOND IRON PLOW, the Plow of the day. OUR OWN ACME 
PLOW getting very popular. All the Standard Plows in the market. TEMPLE’S CELE- 
BRATED CUCUMBER PUMPS, with Porcelain-lined Cylinder. Very superior FARM 
WAGONS. Field and Garden Seeds fresh and reliable. Supplied by 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, Manufacturers and Dealers, 
No. 42 Light Street, Baltimore. 
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: JOSHUA THOMAS, 
Neamt, Acricultural : Mill Machinery 


ECLIPSE 


Agricultural , 
ENGINE. 


FIRST PREMIUM WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old Standard, and still ahead of all competitors. , 


Kirby and Wheeler Mowers and Reapers, 


OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


G2" A full line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. eg 





Best, Cheapest, 
and most 





\, Economical Engine 
in the Market. 





* 
* 





Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 
Star, Victor and Ilion Horse Rakes, 
Circular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, 
Cucumber-Woed Pumps, 
Buckeye Force Pump, 
The Watt and Ball Piows, &c., &c. 


Prices and Descriptive Circulars furnished on application, and correspondence solicited from 
all wanting anything in my line. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


Wo. 53 LICHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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‘Dorsey, Moore & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN STANDARD 


Agricultural Implements aud Machinery 


S0LE AGENTS FOR 


Studebaker Farm and Freight Wagons, Adamant, Wiard and Ohio Chilled 
Plows, Cornell Cob Shellers, Thomas Patent Smoothing Harrows, 
Big Giant Corn and Cob Mills, lron Age Cultivators, Daniels 
Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters, Lion do. do., Queen City 
Steam Engines, Shaker Separators, &., &. 


Sole manufacturers of MONTGOMERY’S IMPROVED ROCKAWAY GRAIN 
FANS,—the best and cheapest Fan made in the country for the farmer, 


PRIME FIELD SEEDS A SPECIALTY. ,t9;S°ND, OR JULUSTRATED cIROU- 


DORSEY, MOOREH & CO. 
Responsible Agents wanted. 68 S. Calvert Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


A. BRACKENRIDGE, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


PLANTS, FLOWERS, &c. 


Aosebank Murseries, 
GOVANSTOWN, MD. 


+ i 











Persons desiring to buy in quantity would de well to cerrespond with us before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. Our facilities are unsurpassed. Having nine large houses fully stocked, 
we are able to compete with the leading Florists north. Our plants are in fine order, and 
guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 


NeW Geranivms, Roses, Coleus, Hydrangeas, Pelargonioms, &. 


We were awarded twenty-eight first prizes for our plants by the Maryland 
Horticultural Society during 1877 and 1878. 


SEND FOR WHOLESALE AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE—FREE. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


A4ND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 


BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond, | 
AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 





Ge” Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 
At Depot N. C. Railway, 


UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


FPRANE THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. Gen’) Passenger Ag’t, 
Penna. and N.C. R. R 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


CHEMICALS purchased on order et the loweet market 
market rates. (Can save you money by buying for you. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, 


No. 61 8. Gay Street, Baltimore. 


_ r cows, HEIFERS, 
and ‘CALVES. 
All Herd-Book Animals, 
b For sale by 
W.H. PEROT, 


S. Gay Street, Baltimore. — 


U. G. MILLER & Co. 


Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. 


Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- 
vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, 
And Castings of every description made to order. 
The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order. 





Repairs neg oy attendea to. A liberal discount 
made tothose w es to sell again. 

The patronage of the public 1# respectfully solicited, 
and we pledge ourselves to use every effort to render 
| ae on. 


POLES HUNT. pui710 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 


WATER WHEELS, 


MACHINE MOULDED 


MILL CEARINC, 
SHATTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
MIXERS FOR FERTILIZERS AND CHEMICALS Sim 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 








The enbecriber offers for sale a select lot of Berk 
shires of various ages, bred from stock imported by 
Hon. M. H. Cochran of Canada, T. 8. Cooper and Chas. 
B. Moore of Pennsylvania, and other well-known 
oreeders. 

Animale warranted true to description and pedigree, 
which will be furnished on application. Orders s0- 
licited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices to suit the 
times. 

THOS, J. LEA. 
Brighton P. O., Montgomery Co., Md. 


-Poland-China Pigs. 


I can supply some of these animals of very fine quality, 
which cannot fail to give satisfaction to purchasers. 


THOS, J. LEA, 
BRIGHTON, MD. 
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~ PLASTER. | 


PRICE REDUCED. 
No. 1 FINE GROUND WINDSOR PLASTER for sale 
in bulk, bags or bris. CALCINED PLASTER for Build | Leaky Cisferns can be effectually curec 
ing purposes at lowest market price. | tion on hand. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, Manufacturers’ Agent, | WM WIPT CLARRE, 61 §, Gar St,, BALTIMORE, 
NOAH WALKER & CO. 
CELEBRATED CLOTHIERS 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send, on application, their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., Sc. 


A large, and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WALHRER ce COO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


Nos. 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 


Prepared Agricultural] J, 


Prepared Expressly for Each and Every Crop. T 


' DAMP WALLS 


CURED by the —— of English Petrifying Liguid, 
and inside walls that are damp can be ‘wy on at once. 
1 fresh importa- 











Try it alongside of your pet Manure and note its effect. (@"SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS, WITH TESTIMONIALS. 


ONLY $15 PER TON—16 BAGS. Vv 
L. J. WARREN, 


Agent for the Manufacturer, 18 E. Falls Avenue, BALTIMORE, i 


Also Lime, Hair, Brick, Cement and Plasters. 


Wo.l1 PERUVIAN CUANO 


500 TONS HIGH-GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO, 


Containing Fourteen Per Cent. of Ammonia, 
FOR SALE IN LOTS TO SUIT, BY 


J. QM A. HOLLOWAY, 
107 McElderry’s Wharf, Baltimore. 
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DIAMOND IRON PLOW. 


We call special attention of Farmers to the DIAMOND IRON PLOW and PATENT JOINTER 
with Wrought-Lron Standard, of harder, stronger and more durable metal than any 
other Plow Castings in the market. Send for a Descriptive Circular. 
We are the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


TAA ACME RPLoOow 
q (pe ( = Y 
o.Ws > 
Which is becoming so popular. We also call special attention to 


Brown’s Walking Cultivator, 


With late important improvements, making it one of the most valuable and desirable labor-saving 
implements the farmer can have for the CULTIVATION OF CORN, 
TOBACCO AND COTTON. 
All Kinds of Agricultural Implements, Machines and Tools, 
Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, &c., For Sale Low. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 


4° Light Street, Baltimore. 


peer Yad | 
OULTRY 








) BROOK. ANDVILLEM 


CHOICE car atewienns POULTRY. 


Price-List of Eggs for 1879. 


— 
= 
= 
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= 
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Ns a nan on sexdenececnewnen $3 00 for 13 Eggs White Cochins......... sees sesccees $2 00 for 138 Eggs 
Rn thes oid 0s concchescseunccedeccne 500 * 12 * American Dominiques............0+++ a? a 
Se 300° 18 * Hamburgs, S. P. and G. P............- ‘a 
White-Crested Black Polish......... 300 * 13% B kK. Game Bantams............se0006 30° 18 * 
IN iid 6505s, wadinecahesinece . 800" 13 6 Narragansett Turkeys ........,....+.- | ae ibe 
ORS 16" BB « OU DO incca écccdipeccsccane sacs se-rt * 
IR <i 06 ccdnhencennedulnanes s0e- @ 


Eggs I send out are Packep To Harcn, and are from the same yards I breed my birds from. Eggs packed by 
my method (original) and forwarded by Express batch as good a percentage as at home. Customers will oblige me 
by reporting their success in hatching. 


LUMBER. 
Thomas Matthews & Son, 


88 N. High St. and Cor. Canton Ave. and A:bemarle St., Baltimore. 


tS’ WHITE PINE and YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 











t@ HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRIGHTS and CABINET-MAKERS. SHiNGLES, 
LATHS, PALES, Etc., at LOWEST PRICES. au-ly 
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PATENTS. 


Any information relating to obtaining Patents, Caveats, 
Trade-marks, etc., furnished without charge. Pamphlet 
giving full directions free. We publish a book entitled a 
*‘Hand Book of Patent Law.” and which gives much 
valuable information on Patent law — and court 
decisions, 126 pages, price (0 cents. Information and 
assistance afforded those desiring te sell their Patents. 

We furnish printed Blanks for selling Rights. 

MANN & CO., Patent Agents, 
116 W. Baltimore St., opposite Sun Iron Building, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Farms for Sale! 


In Westmoreland (Co., Va, Three 
Miles from Court-House, 


Six miles from steamboat landing. Contains 650 acres; 
upwards 200 cleared ; 40 acres good meadow land. A large 
"te excellent Pine, Chestnut, Oak, Poplar, Cedar. 

cc. Steam Saw Millon the place. Soil—best quality of 
forest land, easily cultivated; highly susceptible of 
improvement; grows clover and other grasses well. 
Water pure, excellent, and in all the fields abundant. 
Dwelling-house, 2 basement rooms and 4 above; other 
necessary buildings and 2 barns. Perfectly healthy. 
Chills and intermittents unknown. Churches, Schools, 
Stores, Shops, &c., all convenient. $8 per acre. $2,500 
cash; balance in 1 and 2 years. 

140 acres adjoining the above ; 60 arable. Several acres 
meadow land. Soil good. Water good, very healthy, 
and might be made a nice little farm. 3to4 miles from 
navigable water. No improvements, except cabins. 
Price $500 cash; or $560—$250 cash, balance in 12 
months. Cord wood on the place would soon Rey for it. 

). M. WHARTON, 
Montross, Westmoreland, Va. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 

Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land, 

‘ying to one of the most desirable regions of Kastern 
irginia. 

_ Catalogues sent on application. 


my-tt 





EVON CATTLE. 


SOUTHDOWN, 
LEICESTER anv MERINO SHEEP. 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 


All bred from the most noted and fashionable 
strains of Prize-Winning Stock. 

I took first premiums in their classes on Devon 
Cattle, Leicester and Merino Sheep, Poland- 
China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 
1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 
taken at Piedmont and Lynchburg Fairs. 

Address, F. W. CHILES, 

Tolersville, C. & O. R. R., Va. 





ESTABLISHED 1848. 


HORNER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


It is made of the best and most concentrated mate- 
rials, possesses al] the virtues of PERUVIAN GU- 


ANO and BONE-DUST combined, and is well 
adapted to Wheat, Corn, Oats, &c., producing 


abundant crops where all others fail. Having a 
large percentaze of Soluble and Precipitated Phos- 
phoriec Acid and Ammonia, it is without 
doubt the richest Commercial Fertilizer 
in the country. 


HORNER’S 


BONE-DUST 


Made only of Slaughter-house Bones, contains a 
larger ee of AMMONIA and BONE PHOS- 
PHATE LIME than any other brand in the market. 


WE OFFER 


One Thousand Dollars! 


For the Detection of any Impurity in our 
Manufacture of Bone. 
We do not steam or bake our Bones, or otherwise 
treat them so as to destroy the animal matter, 
which is rich in ammonia. 


The Best Article in the Market 
HORN ER’S 


Super-Phosphate of Lime 


intatas Sl ca 


DISSOLVED BONE, 


MADE OF PURE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE BONES 

It is richer in Soluble Phosphoric Acid 
and Ammonia than any similar article in the 
market. 


CHEMICALS 


And other materials for making 
EKome Fertilizers 


Muriate Potash, Kainit, 
Sulphate Soda, Plaster, 
Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol, 
Nitrate Soda, Dried Blood, 
Dissolved South Carolina, 
Dissolved Raw Bone, &c., &c. 





A full supply of PURE Materials always on hand 
and for sale at lowest marke 





Write or call before buying elsewnere. 


Joshua Horner, Jr., & Co. 
OR. BOWLY'S WHARF AND WOOD STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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DISSOLUTION OF CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


--o ¢ 


3ALTIMORE, March 19th, 1878. 
The Co-partnership heretofore existing between the undersigned, under the name of J. BS. 
TURNER & CO., is this day dissolved by mutual consent. Either will sign in liquidation. 
J. J. TURNER. 
J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY. 


TQ TOBACCO PLANTERS AND CORN GROWERS. 


The undersigned, PIONEER in the manufacture of FERTILIZERS in this city, 
and engaged, since 1853, first as a member of the firm of J. J. & F. Turmer, sy wHom 
the formulas and processes of manufacture of 


“Excelsior” aud Aumoniated Phosphate’ 


Were originated, and since 1864 a member of the late firm of J. J. Turner & Co., relying 
upon his experience and personal reputation, hitherto acquired in the uniform excellence of these 
FERTILIZERS as manufactured by him, offers them a is own name to the agricultural public. 

Having secured the works of the old firm, LLL McELDERRY’S WHARF, with 
the complete machinery, specially constructed for their uniform manipulation, he will continue 
the manufacture of 


“EXCELSIOR” and AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE 


On his own account, with his office adjoining the works, where he will be pleased to see his friends and patrone, 
assuring them that the FERTILIZERS manufactured By ur™ shall be of the same uniform and high standard 
quality as sold by the oid Arme since their introduction. 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


ORIGINATOR AND MANUFACTURER OF 

















: rag wer & 
@ PERUVIAN 
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The above are the most concentrated. universal and durable = 3 > — 
FERTILIZERS ever offered to the Farmer—combining al! the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano and the 
ever-durable fertilizing properties of Bones, in fine dry powder prepared expressly for drilling, and it is the opin- 
jon of many close-calculating Farmers, after OVER TWENTY YEARS’ experience in testing “EXCELSIOR,” 
manufactured by me, side by side with other popular Fertilizers, that an application of 100 pounds is equal 
to 200 pounds of say other Fertilizer or Guano ever offered for sale, therefore fully 5° per cent. cheaper. By 
strictly adhering to my Original Formulas. using only the most coneentrated materials and superintending in 
person their manufsacture—as for the past twenty-years,-UNIFORM QUALITY IS GUARANTEED. 


("Farmers to secure the GENUINE EXCELSIOR AND PHOSPHATE prepared accord- 
ing to my Original Formulas established in 1858, should see that every Bag is branded as above, 
with the Analysis and my name in Red Letters. 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


EXCELSIOR, $46 per ton. Originator and Manufacturer, 
OSPHATE . : ‘ 
—— —_ 107 McElderry’s Wharf. Balto., Ma. 
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J. C. DURBOROW. FRANK A. KISSELL. 


J. C. DURBOROW & CO. 


No. 35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE 


“SUPERIOR” GRAIN DRILL, 


Having a PERFECT FORCE Ft ED and a PERFECT 
FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. NO BUNCHING 
OF THE GRAIN. THE STRONGEST AND BEST 
MADE DRILL IN THE MARKET. [Send for 
Price-List and Circulars. 


ALSO GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


Meadow King Mowers and “King of Lawn” Lawn Mowers, 


And dealer in AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS of the most improved kinds: 


Farm Grist Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, Fairbanks Scales, &c. 


t# Also Fertilizers and Seeds. Send for Circular and Price-List to 


J. C. DURBOROW & CO. 


35 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 





dy- 


A CBEST AS bdestruntile by FIRE or ACIDS, | 


Do Your Own Painting and Roofing. 


H. W. JOHNS’ Celebrated ASBESTOS LIQUID PAINTS. ready for use—finest quality, for outside and 
inside work. The best ROOF PAINT in the world—makes leaky roofs and walls water-tight. 

RE-PROOF PAINT. OUR PACKAGES CONTAIN FROM 10 to12 PER CENT. MORE PAINT 
than is usually sold for same quantity. Also, ASBESTOS ROOFING. light, strong and easily applied. Boiler 
Covering. Steam Packing, &c. Al-o, the HYDRO-PNSUMATIC FIRE EXTINGUISHER. The ZAPFLE FIRE 
EXTINGUISHING COMPOUND. ROW’S FIRE ESCAPE. The most simple and effective enemies of Fire 
known. §@ SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


86 ly F. #. WILSON, 37 Light St.. near Lombard. 


RI-GINNIS HARROW . 


From Mr. J. D. Guthrie, of Shelby county, Ky., State Grange Purchasing Agent, and famous 
grower of Long-Wooled Sheep. 

















SHELBYVILLE, Ky., May 6th, 1878. 
Messrs. M’Grnnis, TAYLOR & HOLDERBY: 

GENTLEMEN—In reply to your request for my opinion, I take pleasure in saying the M’Ginnis 
Harrow has given universal satisfaction. 

It pulverizes deeply, and its smoething capacity is equal to any Harrow I have ever tried. 

It stands unrivaled for destroying the toughest sods with its knife-like teeth, perfectly reducing 
the sod with two harrowings, presenting a thorough seed-bed for any kind of grain or seed. 

Its draft is much lighter than the ordinary Harrow. 

It is equal to ths Thomas Harrow in lightness of draft, while it possesses decided advantages 
over the Thomas in DEEP PULVERIZATION, STRENGTH AND DURABILITY. 

I have said thus much frem observation of its working on the field. 

While the Thomas Harrow is better adapted for the shallow covering necessary for very small 
seeds, for general purposes I think the M’Ginni- Patent 1s WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
Yours truly, J. D. GUTHRIE. 
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CRIFFITH & TURNER, 


Agricultural Implements and Seed Warerooms. 


41 and 43 N. Paca Street, BALTIMORE, 
Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


AGENTS FOR THE 


McCORMICK’S _ : -Hay Tedders, 
Self-Binders, | re Ne : a 12 : go Horse Rakes, 
sim isa Hay Loaders, 


M Harpoon Hay Forks. 







Reapers 


And MOWERS. ! 


“FITZHUGH'S HAY ELEVATOR,” for unloading Hay an } ing it in the mow. oron the stack, 
MALTA SHOVEL PLOWS and “RIDING AND WALKING WHEEL CULTIVATORS, the IRON-AGE CUL- 
TIVATOKRsS, the PLANET COMBINED GARDEN SEED-DRILL and WHEEL HOE, CAHOON GRASS-SEED 
SOWER, the “PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWER.” conceded to be the simplest, lightest running, and best 
Mower in use. TREE PRUNERS and PRUNING SHEARS, *FOUNTALN PUMPS.” 


THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW —- 

Has superseded all others wherever tried in competition. Over 200.000 now in use. Warranted to do good work. 
Scour in any soil; run lighter than any Plow in use ; run eteady with one, two or three horses, and not choke or 
corrode ; work well in dry or hard ground. and give good satisfaction. 

Ge PATENT STEEL BARBED FENCE WIRE—Does not rust, stain or decay. A complete barrier to unruly 
stock. The most durable and cheapest feace. STEEL AND CAST-IRON PLOWS, PLOW CASTINGS, with a 
genera! assortment of Agricultural Implement< and Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Tools of all kinds. Repairing done 
at shortest notice. [2"SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


FERTILIZERS 


MADE FROM THE 


Blood and Bones 


OF THE 


Cattle Slaughtered in New York. 


“AMERICUS” AMMONIATED BONE SUPER-HHOSPHATE, 
AMERICUS” DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONES, 
“AMERICUS” BONE FLOUR. 


The fertilizers we manufacture and sell under the “AMERICUS BRAND” are made from the 
blood, refuse butchers’ offal and bones, taken daily trom our siaughter-houses in New York City. 

These materials are manufactured in a fresh condition by the most improved process, by which 
all the valuable fertilizing properties are saved and concentrated. We treat in our works weekly 
the refuse from Four Thousand Cattle, Eight Thousand Sheep. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SUPFLIES: 


Dried Blood and Animal Matter, Ground Bone, Dissolved Bone, Acid Phosphate, 
Tallow, Grease and Bone Black, 


















RAFFERTY & WILLIAMS, 


ner ay Office and Factory—Foot 44th Street, East River, N. Y. 
Office and Warehouse, 95 Smith’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
Pr SEND FOR CIRCULAR WM. A. GASSAWAY, Agt. 


Branc 
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A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly | a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augu-ta, Maine | free. Address H. HaLietrt & Co., Portland, Maine. 


TRY THE LONDON HORSE AND CATTLE CONDITION FOOD. 


——-——_— = = 
It has stood the test of time of 37 years in England, Ireland. Scotland, France and Germany, and pronounced 
the best Food for maintaining the Health of all Horses, Cows, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry ever known inthe world ; 
and, upon trial, it will exalt itz own merits. ANO EVERY PACKAGE IS GUARANTEED To CON. 
SUMERS. It is the third of the cost of al! Condition Powders, and contains nothing in it but what any 
BEAST can take inwardly. without a particle of Danger or Injury A eure cure for ailments arising from 
the Stomach. PACKED IN 6-LB. BOXES. PRICE $1.00. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
AND FEED DEALERS. 
JOHN 8S. KNAPP, Sole Representative for U.S.,69 S. Charles St. 
ADAMS EXpREss OFFicr, BALTIMORE, MARCH 12, 1879, 
Joun 8. Knapr—Sir: The Londou Horee and Cattle Food I have made a test of, and find it to be as good, 
if not better, than any other Food nuw in use. I heartily recommend it to the public. 
Very respectfuily, JOHN HOOD, Stable Manager Ad. Ex. Co. 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY, PA., APRIL 18, 1879. 
Joun 8. Knapp, Esg.—Dear Sir: I have used the London Horee and Cattle Food and | am surprised at its 
resuits on my cattie, as they are in a better condition and yield a greater quantity of milk and butter since its 
use that I fee) satisfied that when its merits become known it will be universally ueed by ali farmers. 
Respectfully, JOHN F. GROWDON. 


N. B —A dollar spent for a good article, and yet eufticient, is worth more to you than that made in small 
outlays and reap no benefit thereby. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


Steel, Carbon, and lon PLOWS 


iv PROVED 


MOWERS AND HORSE RAKES, 


Horse Hoes, Shovel Plows, 
—: CS Cultivators, Solid Steel Shovels, Scoops 
~~ = Spades, Hoes, Forks, Rakes, &c. 


“CARBON METAL.”—A practical mixture of Kefined Stee], Wronght Iron and other metals cast in form, 
HARDER than Steel er any surface-chilled Iron, (the chilled iron being subject to soft spots.) By our method the 
meta! is uniform all through, every cast being alike; or. by change of compound, can temper to any desired hardness 
for other purposes, combining strength, great wear and durability: subject to fine polish, it will scour in any soil. Costs 
less than Bteel, and a trifle more than Cast Iron, but far superior and cheaper. 












—No. 25.—' 
Patent Carbon. 
IRON BEAM. 


ALSO, REMINCTON FIRE-ARMS, SEWING MACHINES, &c. 


at A. & A. ALFORD, Southern Agents, 47 German $t., BALTIMORE, 





BUY THE BEST! THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST! 


BALTIMORE BRANCH OFFICE 


C.AULIITMAN c& CO. 
CANTON, OEFHTIO, 


Manufacturers of ‘‘ The Old Reliable’”’ 


SWEEPSTAKES THRESHER, 


Canton Monitor Eingine, 


Buckeye Mower and Reaper, Harvester and Self-Binder. 


Sole Agents fer Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Ce.’s Knives and Sections. (2 Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of improvements on these Celebrated Machines, etc., for 1879, furnished free. 


HUGH W. MATTHEWS, Manager, 
No. 122 SOUTH EUTAW ST., BALTIMORE. 
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ENGLISH SILICATE PAINT. 


A substitute for White Lead. Is non-poisonous. Has 
double the covering capacity of lead. Is not affected by 
gas of any kind, nor blistered by heat. Inside of buck- 
ets or any vessel can be painted without producing any 
bad effect in taste, or danger, as from lead paint. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, 
WHOLESALE AGENT, 
61 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 


Maryland Grange Agency, 


83: S. Charles Street, 
Three doors South of Pratt, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Established in 1876, in the Interest of 
Maryland Agriculture. 


SUPPLIES for HOUSE & FIELD 


FURNISHED AT LOW RATES. 
Consignments solicited, and advances made upon 


TOBACCO, GRAIN ,PRODUCE, & 


H. 0. DEVRIES, Agent. 
DR. J. EMORY SCOTT, 
OPERATIVE & MECHANICAL 


DENTIST, 
170 Aisquith St. 


BALTIMORE. 





CHEMICAL MANURES. 


Agricultural Lectures 


DELIVERED AT 


The EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


VINCENNES, in 1867, 
BY GEORGE VILLE. 


Translated by Miss E. L. Howarp, of Georgia. 





Copies of this valuable work may be had at 
the Office of the American Farmer, or will be sent 
by mail on receipt of the price—50 cents. 


FOR SALE. 

On account of want ef room to preperly 
accommodate them during the winter, I offer a 
few animals of all ages at greatly reduced prices, 
if promptly applied for. 

A record of thirty premiums (the true test of merit) 
won this season, in many hotly-contested rings, in some 
of which were the first prize and sweepstakes winners 
at the Canadian, Illinois and St. Louis shows, is suffi- 
cient (without further remark) to prove the high quality 
of my stock. Correspondence solicited before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. Representations and safe a guar- 
anteed. e. 


I have also Bronze Turkeys for ea 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
BEL AIR, MD. 


Mauufacturers’ 
Agent 


O. F. Alsen & Sons’ Portland Cement. Same as used 
on our city walks and public squares, and on the Capitol 
grounds at Washington. 

Agent for Round-Top Cement, For Cisterns, 
&c.. and Rosendale Cement, Calcined and Land 
Plaster. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, 
61S. Gay Street, Baltimore. 


IMPORTER OF 


OU TZ’S 
HORSE AND CATTLE POWDERS 


(aa 





Will cure or prevent Disease. 
No Horse willdie of Coxiic, Bots or Lune Fa- 
VER, if Foutz’s Powders are usedintime. 
Foutz’s Powders will cure and prevent Hoe CHOLERA 
Foutz’s Powders will prevent Gaprs IN FowLs, 
Foutz’s Powders will increase the quantity of milk 
and cream twenty per cent., and make the butter firm 
and sweet. 
Foutz’s Powders will cure or prevent almost EVERY 
Disgase to which Horses and Cattle are subject. 
Fovtz'’s POWDERS WILL GIV8 SATISFACTION. 
Sold everywhere. 
DAVID E. FOUT2Z, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


s 1 4 a month and expenses guaranteed to Agents. 
| 





Outfit free. Suaw & Co.. AveusTA, MAINE. 


Farm in Baltimore Co<Por Sale, 


Or Exchange for City Property. 








Containing 150 acres; about 25 to 30 acres in thrivin 
timber, principally oak and chestnut; it is well watere 
and admirably adapted to a dairy or market farm; the 
soil is very kind and susceptible of the highest improve- 
ment; it is now principally set in grass. It is at the 15- 
mile stone on the York turnpike, fronting on both sides 
of the road, and five stations on the Northern Central R. 
R. can be reached at distances of 1 to 3 miles, by good 
county roads. This is the circle of the members of the 
Gunpowder Club, and is undoubtedly one of the best loca- 
tions in the county. Churches, of all denominations, and 
schools, public and private, are convenient. The York 
turnpike is one of the very best, and the distance from 
the city permits a round-trip a day, for wagoning. Proba- 
bly no healthier spot in the world can be found. It is 
laid off in fields of 12 to 15 acres, to most of which easy 
acceas Is had to water for stock. The dwelling, which is 
commodious, and large barn, are of stone, with other out- 
houses, though old, yet can be made very comfortable at 
a reasonable expense: and there are several admirable 
sites for residences on the premises. This property could 
be advantageously divided into small | ts and sold at a 
very great advance on the price asked fer the whole. 
Lots on the road have brought as high as $50 an acre, and 
the extent of the frontage on the turnpike, in the hands ofan 
enterprising man, could be turned to excellent account, 
but the present owner is eo to take the trouble 
requisite to accomplish this, and would prefer selling the 
whole together. A gentleman with a very small 
income independent of the farm, could live on this 
ep e without labor, saving the rent of a city residence, 
y renting the fields on shares to be farmed under his con- 
trel, reserving a garden and stabling, and the pou 
necessary for his stock. A small tenant’s house on the 
premises would rent for the amount of taxes on the place. 
As I cannot occupy the place myself, I am willing to sell 
it on the most reasonable terms, or exchange it for city 
—— in a good locality. For further particulars 
app y to the subscriber, at office of American Farmer, or 
268 Linden Avenue, Baltimore. SAML. SANDS. 
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THE IMPROVED 


Dorsey Sell-haking Reaper and Mower 
Is the KING of all Self-Raking Reapers, 


Because it combines more desirable points than other Reapers. Asa Mower it is perfection 
itself. Price for Combined Harvester $145—delivered at any point in Bal- 
timore. We append a certificate of one used the past harvest in this vicinity : 
Texas, Baltimore Co., Md., February 6, 1879. 
Dear Strs—The Improved Dorsey Self-Raking Reaper and Mower bought of A. G. Mott, 
our agent, for the harvest of 1878 has given entire satisfaction. It runs remarkably light for two 
orses, and leaves the cut grain as even and straight underneath as on top,—making the most 
perfect sheaf. We were cutting in the same field of wheat with a new Champion Self-Rake. After 
working some hours, the binders, having given both machines a fair test, said it teok more time to 
straighten the grain after the Champion than to bind the sheaf after the Dorsey. Asa Mower it 
has no superior. Respectfully, Cuas. E. Parks. 


iz Sena for Catalogue .Z) 


Also, headquarters for the celebrated Philadelphia Lawn Mowers. A full line of 
Machines and repairs at manufacturers’ prices. The Adjustable Lock-Lever Hay and 
Grain Rake—the least complicated and best Rake in use; no complex horse-machinery 
about it; all done by the driver’s weight ; strong, simple, durable. The celebrated Syracuse 
Chilled Plow—the Plow of the age. A full line on sale and all Plows are warranted for one 
year. We challenge tbe world to produce its superior. One share has plowed twelve acres. Send 
for circular. A full line of pure and reliable Field and Garden Seeds. Plow 
Castings by the single piece or ton. 


Repairing Agricultural Machinery a Specialty. 


A. G&G MOTT, 


40 Ensor Street, Baltimore. 


JI. G. VALIANT & CO. 
Paper Hangings & Window Shades, 


Upholstering and Curtain Decorations, 
WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO NETS, CORNICES, &c. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Samples freely sent, and first-class workmen 
sent to all parts of the country. 


1S3 MADISON AVENUE, 


(Bétween Orchard and Biddle Streets.) BALTIMORE, MD. 
GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


Are prepared, with great care, from medical plants, are coated with sugar that they may be taken by the smallest 
ehiid and upon the most delicate stomach; are intended especially to act upon the Liver—thereby relieving all 
euch diseases as CosTIVENESS, HEADACHE, PARALYsI8, Dyspepsia, COLDS, JAUNDICE, and al! diseases of a Billons 
origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Pills than the very fact that where their ingredients 
are known to family physicians, they are using them in their private practice. We append the following from 
one of our most prominent physicians: 








OAKLAND, dune 28, 1859. 
Dr. Grrprn—After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills, I feel it but justice to say, 
that the combination is certainly perfect, and comprises the only remedies I ever believed were the proper ones to 
be used in diseases of a bilious origin. 1 shal) take pleasure in recommending them not only to my patients, but 
the entire medical profession. Yours truly, J. M. WISTAR, M. D. 
From one of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia: 
Weston, W. Va., June 18, 1869. 
Messrs. Cansy, GILPIN & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. 
I have the most flattering accounts from al] who have used them, and believe the day is not far distant when they 
will eupersede al] others. Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 
We could fill several pages with certificates, &c., from prominent men throughout the country, but prefer to 
let the Pills in the future, as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit—knowing that wherever they 
are known their use will pass down from generation to generation. 
GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Cana 


das. 
Principal Depot: CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore, 








16 THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


GRANGERS’ BOOT AND SHOE HOUSE. 


LEVI WEINBERCER, 
No. 81 NORTH EUTAW STREET, Next Door to the Church, BALTIMORE, 


Exelusive Agent for Edwin C. Burt’s Fine New York Shoes. 
WE HAVE CONSTANTLY THE 


Largest Stock of First-Class Boots & Shoes in Baltimore, 


Extra Discount to Putrons of Husbandry. 
Our Price-List now ready for Spring and Summer. Great Reductions in Every Department. 
Send Stamp for Printed Catalogue. 

Thanking our customers for the patronage of past years, we take pleasure in presenting them and the general 
public with our List (for the spring and summer of 1579) of such geods as are in constant use, at the lowest Jobbing 
prices. From our past experience, from our extra facilities, and from the immense and growing magnitude of our 
sales, we are now enabled to offer in this List the greatest hargains in Boots and Shoes ever offered. Our customers 
number thousands from all parts of the United States, who have bought and used our goods for years. 

We sell Goods direct to the people at jobbing prices, cheaper than the country stores buy them wholesale on the 
credit system, and save all the profit of the Middle-man 

Buy your Goods from first hands, the same as dealers do, and save what they add to the prices to pay their 
expenses, and to vive them a profit. 

We do a Jobbing Trade, selling Goods at the lowest wholesale prices, only we sell direct to the people in clubs or 
otherwise, instead of to dealers. 

fe can now alse send by mail single pairs of shoes or packages to any address, at 18 cents per pair to any part 
of the United States. All orders should be accompanied with the money, Pest-Office Money Order, or in Registered 


Letters, or C. O. D. by Express 
We guaraartee to give satisfaction, and anything purchased of our house which may net suit after purchase, we 


will exchange or refund the money within six months after purchase. ("Send Stamp for Printed Catalogue. 
Goods cheaper than any other Honse in the United States. 


The Customer’s Confidence is Never Abused. 
t2"NO BRANCH STORE, AND NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


ISHES. BLINDS Dogpe. 





LIGHT STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 


KEEP IN STOCK AND FURNISH TO ORDER: 

Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, Hand Railings, Balusters, Newel Posts, Bracket Shelves, 
Barge Boards, Window Caps, Door Caps, Pews and Church Work, Blind Hinges. Builders’ Hardware, Wood 
Mantels, Window Frames, Door Frames, Paints, Oil. Putty, Glass, Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, 

Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Boxes. 


THE BEST WORK AT LOWEST PRICES. 
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A.P.OoOR M. BB. ROWE, 
CO-OPERATIVE STOCK FARM & POULTRY YARDS, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA., 

For Herd-Book Jersey or Ayrshire Cattle, bred from etock selected in person from best Northern breeders and 
from **Centennial” Stock Exhibition. Cotswold, Leicester, Shropshire and Southdown Sheep, all bred from best 
imported stock. and Lambs of each breed for sale in August. Herd- Record Berkshire Swine of best strains, and 
Essex surpassed by none. Poultry—Choice, well marked young fowls from all of our varieties will be for sale 
thie fall. Orders tor eggs from all clasees have closed, except Leghorns. We will continue to fill orders for Leg- 
horn eggs, of either the brown or white variety, at $1.50 per dozen. More premiums have been awarded to our 
steck at the Virginia State Fairs than that of any other exhibiter in the State. And we would refer all to the 
whole community in which we live and where our Senior has resided for more than half a century, and partice- 
larly to all those whom we have supplied with stock, both North and South,—as we always endeavor te make our 
stock our best advertisement, and guarantee satisfaction. 




















Chesapeake Chemical Works 


a ¢ Pe ae 


OIL VITFRIOL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


-_->< >+—<2 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 


*e 
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We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 


absolutely Free from Adulteration:: 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate 


DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


Containing 27 to 30 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
NATIVE SUPER- PHOSPHATE—prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 
ammoniated. 

Also, SLINGLUFF’s No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This 
we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a 
low price. 


SLINGLUFE & CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 



































MANUFACTURERS OF 





| Chemical Fert lizers | 





—) FOR (— 


OF Cotton, Tobacco, Corn, Oats, Wheat, &e. | 


Works, SOUTH BALTIMORE. 


Where they have introduced the MOST COMPLETE MACHINERY for compound- | 


ing Concentrated Fertilizers, that their great experience has enabled them to so 
successfully introduce to introduce to the J ae or of the Middle and Southern States. 





SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO 


So well-known and of UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE. 


EMPIRE GUANO, 





A High-Grade Fertilizer of KNOWN MERIT. 





Dissolved Bone Phosphate | 


Prepared from GROUND ANIMAL BONES. 


 ACIDULATED SOUTH CAROLINA and NAVASSA PHOSPHATES 
AMMONIATED ALKALINE PHOSPHATE, | 


A complete manure, endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it with great satisfaction | 
for the last 5 years, and is on sale by Grange Agents at Baltimore, 





Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg and Alexandria. 


RAW and STEAMED BONES, POTASH SALTS, | 


And all Fertilizing Materials in Store and for Sale. 


MGSSPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. » 





R.W. L. RASIN & Co. 


S. W. Cor. inc dade and Wares saben BALTINOES, 
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